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Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


By Joun BicEtow, author of “ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” “* France and the Confederate Navy,” Editor of “‘ Writings and 
Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,” etc. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 





Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. 


Illustrated by H. W. McVicxar. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. ' 
Modern Missions in the East. 
Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. By Epwarp A. 
Lawrence, D.D. With an Introduction by Epwarp D. 
Eaton, D.D., LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The Helpful Science. 
By Sr. Grorce Mivarrt. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A Daughter of the Soil. 
A Novel. By M. E. Francis. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 








The Princess Aline. 


By Joun Kenprick Banos, Author of * Coffee and Repar- | By Ricnanp Harpinc Davis, Author of “ Van Bibber and 
tee,”’ *" The Water Ghost,” “ Three Weeks in Politics,” ete. | 


Others,”’ ‘“‘ The Exiles, and Other Stories,” etc. Illustrated 
by C. D. Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


English Literature. 

The Literature of the Georgian Era. By Wix11am Muixro, 
Professor of English Literature and Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. Edited, with a biographical Introduction, by 
Wittiam Kyicut, LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Parables and Their Homes. 
The Parables by the Lake. By Wit11am H. Tuomson, M.D., 
Author of “‘ Christ in the Old Testament,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 





and Gilt Tops, $5.00 per Volume. 


Completion of Green’s Illustrated Short History. 


A Short History of the English People. By Joun Ricnarp Green. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Grexn and Miss Kate Norcarte. 
In Four Volumes. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth. Uncut Edges 





Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
A Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘The Rebel 
Queen,” “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. Tllus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Men Born Equal. 
A Novel. By Harry Perry Rosinson. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


Among the Northern Hills. 
By Witu1am C. Prime, Author of “ Along New England 
Roads,” ete. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 








The Idiot. 
By Joun Kenpricx Banas, Author of “‘ Coffee and Repar- 
tee,” “‘ Three Weeks in Politics,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 2 


Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 
By Laurence Horton. Illustrated by F. V. Du Monn. 
~ Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


With the Procession. 
A Novel. By Henry B. Fuuuer, Author of ‘The Cliff 
Dwellers,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





Four American Universities. 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. With Many Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.50. 





Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by ali beoksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ . NEW BOOoks. 


Julian, 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of 
Paganism against Christianity. By ALice GARDNER, 
Lecturer in Newham College, Cambridge. Being 
No. 13 in the “ Heroes of the Nations” Series. Fully 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


William the Silent, 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the XVI. Cen- 
tury. The Story of his Life as Told in his own Let- 
ters, in those of his friends and his enemies, and from 
Official Documents. By Ruts Putnam. Fully Illus- 


trated. 2 vols., 8vo, of about 400 pages each, in box, | 


$4.00. 
Louis XIV. 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By ARTHUR 
Hassa.1, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford. No. 14 in “Heroes of the Nations” 
Series. 
leather, $1.75. 


Story of Vedic India. 


By Z. A. RaGozrn, author of “ The Story of Chaldea,” 
ete. Being No. 44 in the “Stories of the Nations” 
Series. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

“The material seems to me to have been arranged in the 
most interesting manner, and the book should prove of no 
little value as well for students as for the general reader.’’— 
T. W. Rhys-Davids. 


Historic Doubts Relative to 


Napoleon. 
By Archbishop WHATELY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A new and attractive edition of this masterpiece of soph- 
istry, in which the author of the celebrated ‘* Elements of 
Logic ’’ takes the novel position that the actual existence of 
such a character as Napoleon cannot be proved, and in which, 
by a series of unanswerable syllogisms, he throws grave doubts 
on the whole Napoleonic “* legend.”’ 

Incidentally, the book is a worthy retort to Hume’s “‘ Essay 
on Mi 
can be adduced for disbelieving the existence of Napoleon as 
Hume brought forward for doubting the veracity of the Gos- 
pels. 


The Armenian Crisis 
In Turkey. The Massacre of 1894: Its Antecedents 


and Significance —with a consideration of some of the | 
factors that enter into this phase of the Eastern Ques- | 
tion. By Freperick Davis Greene, M.A., recently | 


from Armenia. With an Introduction by Rev. JostaH 
SrroneG, and with 20 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


Fully Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half | 


Writings of Thomas Paine. 
Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Edited 
by Moncure Danret Conway, with Introduction 
and Notes. To be complete in four volumes, uniform 
with Mr. Conway’s “Life of Paine.” Price per vol- 
ume, cloth, $2.50. (Sold separately.) 
Vol. III. now ready. Vols. I. and II. recently pub- 
lished. 

This volume contains. among others, documents of much 
interest relating to Paine’s trial in England for publishing 
“ Rights of Man’; his pleadings in the French Convention 
for the life of Louis XVI., and various pamphlets written in 
France ; and his ** Letters to Citizens of the United §States.”’ 


The Madonna of St. Luke. 

The Story of a Portrait. By Henrietta Irvine Bov- 
Ton. With an Introductory Letter by Dante, Hunt- 
INGTON. With 10 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


Yale Yarns. 


| By Jonn Seymour Woop. Similar in general style to 


” The archbishop shows us that the same reasons | 


1 


« Harvard Stories.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


A volume of characteristic stories of Yale undergraduate 
life, full of humor, and written something in the same veinias 
W. K. Post’s recently published ‘‘ Harvard Stories.” 


The Countess Bettina. 


By an Anonymous. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This volume forms the April number of the popular*Hud- 
son Library. 


A Gender in Satin. 


By “ Rrra,” author of « A Husband of No Importance,” 
ete. No. 6 in the « Incognito Library.” American 
Copyright Edition. 24mo, limp cloth, 50 cents. 


Previously Published in this Series: 


No. 1. THe SHeEn’s Pia@tatt. 

No. 2. THe Hon. STaAnBURY, AND OTHERS. 
No. 3. Lesser’s DAUGHTER. 

No. 4. A Hussanp or No Importance. 
No. 5. HELEN. 


A Woman of Impulse. 


By Justin Huntiy McCarruy. Being No. 4 in the 
Hudson Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
**T hope you will enjoy reading this story as mach as I have 

done.”’—Literary Editor London Truth. 

** A love story, fanciful, fresh, and gay; . . . the heroine 

- from first to last a captivating creation.’’—London Daily 

ews. 





*,* Descriptive prospectuses of the ‘Stories of the Nations ”’ and the *‘ Heroes of the Nations.”” Holiday number of “‘Notes,” 
giving full description of the season’s publications, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


No. 27 West Twenty-third St., 


NEW YORK. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


ON 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


CROWELL’S LIBRARY OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICS. 
Edited by Prof. RICHARD T. ELY. 


The Independent Treasury System of the 
United States. 
By Prof. Davip Kintxry. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Repudiation of State Debts in the 
Unitéd States. 
By Prof. Wiiu1am A. Scorr. 12mo, $1.50. 


Socialism and Social Reform. 
By Prof. Ricnarp T. Exy. (Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.50. 


American Charities. 
By Prof. Amos G. Warner. (Second Thousand.) 12mo, $1.75. 


Hull House (Chicago) Maps and Papers. 
By Residents of Hull House Settlement. 8vo, $2.50; with 
maps mounted on cloth, $3.50. 


Punishment and Reformation. 


A Work dealing with Crime, Prisons, and Reformatories. 
By Dr. F. H. Wines. 12me, $1.75. (In press ; ready May 1.) 


PROF. RICHARD T. ELY’S WORKS. 


The Labor Movement in America. 
(Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.50. 


Problems of To-day. 
(Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.50. 


Taxation in American Cities. 
(Fourth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.75. 


Social Aspects of Christianity. 
(Eighth Thousand.) 12mo, 90 cents. 


SOME OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 
On Subjects of the very First Importance. 


The Christian State. 

A Political Vision of Christ. By the Rev. Grorcr D. Her- 
ron, D.D., Professor of Applied Christianity at Grinnell 
College, Iowa. 16mo, gilt top, 75 cts.; paper, 40 cts, 

The New Redemption. 

By the Rev. Grorce D. Herron, D.D. 16mo, cloth, gilt 

top, 75 cts.; paper covers, 40 cents. 
Philanthropy and Social Progress. 

Seven Essays delivered before the School of Applied Ethics 
at Plymouth, Mass. 12mo, $1.50. 

The Englishman at Home. 

His Responsibilities and Privileges. By Epwarp Porarirr. 
12mo, $1.75. 

Social Reform and the Church. 

By Joun R. Commons, Professor in Indiana University. 
Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 

A Plea for the Gospel. 


By the Rev. Grorce D. Herron, D.D. 16mo, parti-cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cts. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St., New Yorx. 





MARS 


Is the subject of an important and very interesting 
article in the 


May Atlantic 


In which Mr. Percrvat Lowe 1 describes the observ- 
ations recently made at his Arizona observatory. 
This first paper of a series is devoted to “The At- 
mosphere of Mars.” 


THe May ATLANTIC 
Continues the two striking Serial Stories, 


The Seats of the Mighty. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


A Singular Life. 
By Exizasetu Stuart Puetps. And contains among 
other articles, 
A Week on Walden’s Ridge. 
(In Eastern Tennessee.) By BRaAprorp Torrey. 


A Talk over Autographs. 
(Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, Darwin, Miss Mitford, 
Renan, Cardinal Newman, Henry Irving, ete.) By 
GrorcGeE Brrxseck HL. 


Christmas Shopping at Assuan. 
(On the Nile.) By Agnes REppier. 


The Political Depravity of the Fathers. 
By Jonn Bacn McMaster. 


A Faithful Failure. 
A charming Short Story by Exr1za Orne WHITE, au- 
thor of “ Winterborough,” “ A Browning Courtship.” 


Tramps with an Enthusiast. 
By Ottve THORNE MILLER. 


New Figures in Literature and Art. 
II. Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 


$4.00 a Year; 35 cents a Number. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Edited by Ernest Hartitey CoLermpGe. With 16 
Portraits and other illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt 
top, $6.00. 

These letters, with comparatively few exceptions, have 
never before been published. They date from 1785 to 1833 ; 
are addressed to Mrs. Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, John Murray, and many others ; they throw much new 
light on Coleridge’s life, ¢ r, career, and friendships ; 
and the intimate and personal note running through them 
gives them a peculiar interest. 


UNDER THE MAN -FIG. 
A Novel. By M. E.M. Davis. 16mo, $1.25. 

A noteworthy novel of which Texas is the scene, and the 
time during the Civil War. Mrs. Davis, being to the manner 
born, describes the Southern scenes and ‘“‘ plays ’’ the South- 
ern characters with marked skill, giving to the story a South- 
ern atmosphere wholly natural delightful. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


By Rev. W.H. Hutton. 12mo, $1.00. 


Another volume in the series of English Leaders of Re- 
— depicting the career and character of the famous arch- 
bishop. 








Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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HIGHER THAN ALL OTHER HIGH GRADES. 





MONARCH 


BICYCLES. 


MONARCH in name, style, quality, appearance—fit for a King or a Queen. 
Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, Beautifully Finished, 
and Exquisitely Designed. 


Four Models—Prices: . . . . $85.00 and $100.00. 


8B” SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE MONARCH CYCLE COMPANY. 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Streets, \ 
Retail Salesroom: No. 280 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


BRANCHES: 


San FRANCISCO. 
DENVER. 


New York. 


MEmpPBISs. 


Sart Lake City. 
Detrol!t. 


PoRTLAND. 








| 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


JIM OF HELLAS; or, In Durance Vile, and a com- | 
panion story, THE TROUBLING OF BETHESDA 
POOL. By Laura E. Ricwarps, author of “Cap- 
tain January,” ete. 

These two charming stories, told in Mrs. Richards’s bright- 
est vein, are quaintly characteristic of her general style. 

As the Boston Post says: ‘‘ Mrs. Richards has made for | 
herself alittle niche apart in the literary world from her del- 
icate treatment of New England life.” 


Square 16mo, cloth, extra . . 50 cents. 


Nodier’s Trilby.— Fourth Thousand. 


TRILBY, THE FAIRY OF ARGYLE. By CHar.es 
Nopter, member of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by NatHan Haskext Do xe, who also contrib- 
utes an interesting Introduction. 

The story met with great success when originally published 
in 1822, and Victor Hugo, delighted with its beauty and ten- 
derness, addressed to the author one of his daintiest poems. 
For years it has been considered one of the masterpieces of 
French literature. 

Square 16mo, cloth, red, black, 
and yellow 





ESTES & LAURIAT, PustisHers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NOW READY. 


Jewish Literature, and Other Essays. 


By GUSTAV KARPELES, 
Author of ‘‘ History of Jewish Literature."’ 
CONTENTS: 
A Glance at Jewish Literature.— The Talmud.— The Jew 
in the History of Civilization.— Women in Jewish Literature. 
— Moses Maimonides.— Jewish Troubadours and Minnesin- 


| gers.—Humor and Love in Jewish Poetry.—The Jewish Stage. 


— The Jew’s Quest in Africa.— A Jewish King in Poland. — 
Jewish Society in the Time of Mendelssohn.— Leopold Zunz. 
—Heinrich Heine and Judaism.—The Music of the Synagogue. 
404 Pages. Price, 81.25. 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1015 Arch Street, Partapetpna, Pa. 
(P. O. Box 1164.) 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 


The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through ndence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenuc, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Macmillan & Co.’ s New Publications 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE.” 


BIRDCRAFT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. By Maset Oscoop Wricut. With full-page 
plates containing 128 Birds in their Natural Colors, and other Illustrations. 8vo, linen, $3.00. 
er ee En Ee REE Se Seen oats CE ENY SED ap Ce ee the rough classification of the 


birds one may see about the gardens or along the 
“The text gives the descriptions and bi 
by which the birds may be identified, either by 


of two hundred species, a synopsis of the families to which they belong, and a simple Key 
r color or by some equally visible quality.’ 





The Evolution of Industry. 


By Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Se. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ An attempt to estimate the value of the various factors in the in- 
dustrial mynd wy Fee components, and 
are de ca < labor that will meet the conditions 
necessary for efficiency and promote the welfare of the community.” 


By the author of “Pain, Pleasure, and Aisthetics.” 
Esthetic Principles. 
By Henry Rutcers MarsHatt, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


* The Observer’s Standpoint.— The Artist’s Standpoint. 
‘the Critic’s Standpoint.— Algedonic Asthetiecs, etc. 


An Experiment in Altruism. 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An Experiment in Altruism, as it is called, is, very literally 
speaking, a story of to-day. e heart of this little book is 
a drama of love and life, at all about it press the bewilder- 
ing new fashions of philanthropy and social theory. 


Children of the Ghetto. 


By I. ZANGwI111, author of “ King of the Schnorrers.” 12mo, 
cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


New volume of the Iris Library. 
A Lost Endeavor. 
By Guy Boornsy, author of ‘‘On the Wallaby,” ‘“‘ A Bid 
for —. ete. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. by is 1 name and a place for him- 
self asa ro pepe 2 tale ean ic of the Pacific. \ 
Stanley L. Wood illustrates the story from material supplied 
him by the author. 


New volume of Macmillan’s Dickens. 
Bleak House. 

By Cuartes Dickens. Edited, with Introduction and Orig- 
inal Preface, by Charlies Di Dickens the Younger, with 
illustrations by Phiz. A valuable reprint of the text of the 
first edition. Each _— of the series complete in one vol- 
ume. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 





Outlines of Social Theology. 

By the Rev. Wm. De Wirr Hype, D.D., President of Bow- 
doin College and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“* Rejecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution and the critical re- 
construction of sacred history and lite have untenable 
Se eee Ce the work aims to ‘strengthen the things 

Te) ” 
Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions 
in Europe and America. 

By Cuartes Borcravup. Translated b by C. D. Hazen, Pro- 
fessor of History in Smith College. ith an Introduction 
by J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. Extra 
crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which 
constitutions are adopted and changed in all the ane of 
Europe and America where written charters prevail . 


John Dalton and the Rise of Modern Soin, 

By Sir Henry E. Roscor, F.R.S. The Century Science 
Series, edited by Sir Henry E. Roscosr, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
M.P. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Horticulturists’ Rule Book. 

By Prof. T. H. Bariey, of Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 
Macmilian’s Illustrated Standard Novels. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Tom Cringle’s Log. 

By Micuart Scorr. Illustrated by J. Ayron SymMinGTon. 
by an Introduction by MowBray Morris. 12mo, cloth, 


Wises “Teas Cet e’s Log ”’ first ap appemnt® vosbeint te 
the critics as one of the most brilliant of the time, and 
it has kept its place in popularity alongside of Marryat, 
per, and Dana ever since. 
Already Published. 
1. Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By Miss 
Epa@eworts. 
2. Japhet in Search of a Father. By Marryar. 








In the Press. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WATERS.” 


CELIBATES. 


By GrorGe Moore. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 





MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 
Issued Monthly. Price 25 cents. Yearly 
Subscription, $2.75. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that they will 
issue monthly, in paper covers, beginning May, 1895, under 
the title of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Miniature Series,” the following 
popular works: 

I. Shakespeare’s England. By Wi1u1am Winter. 

Il. The Friendship of Nature. By Maser Oscoop 
Wricar. (June.) 
Ill. A Trip to England. By Gotpwiy Suirs. (July.) 





MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

Issued Monthly. Price (in Paper). og cents. Yearly Sub- 
scription, $5.50 
NO. 1 NOW READY. 

Marcella. By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ The 
History of David Grieve,’’ ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ ete. Pop- 
ular Edition, in paper, 50 cents. 

MARCELLA will be followed, in monthly order, by the after-named 
notable novels. Price, uniformly in paper, 50 cents. SANT’ 
ILARIO, A I to ‘Saracinesca,’ by F. Manion Crawrorp ; 
THE NAULAHKA, by Rupyarp Kirtove and Wotcorr Batestier 
(June.) THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, by Mrs. Humrnry 
Warp (July.) 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Firra Avenue, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEW Books. 








DEGENERATION. 

By Prof. Max Norpav. Translated from 

of the German work. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

“ The wit and the lit skill and the scientific method, 
learning, . oe an 


the displayed in 
yy n’ attracted to it, on its first appear- 


ance > Seana an attention that was y astonished and partly 
admiring. ot only do we fn sold information and deep think 
~ ET) —— sh Ale ee eens 


the second edition 





VOLUME IV. OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By Jonn Bacn McMaster. (To be completed in six vol- 
umes.) 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

“ Prof. McMaster has more than fulfilled the promises made in his 
first volumes, and his work is constantly growing better and more val- 
pe At AL fT His style is clear, simple, 
and idiomatic, and there is wy big critical spirit in the nar- 
rative to guide the reader.""—Boston Herald. 


THE CRiMINOLOGY SERIES. 
Edited by Dovcias Morrison. 
The Female Offender. By Professor Lomproso. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The study of criminal tendencies is occupying advanced stu- 
dents thro + the apne oD | but the science has been — 
further e Italian sc of criminologists than by any 
other — The influences of heredity, ones ical 
study of criminals, the mutual relations of off 80- 
ciety, the measures which society should adopt, and other 
—— of the problem, are in ee books by the most 

vanced as of the subject. This series embodies the 
most interesting and suggestive results of extended investiga- 
tions. The cabo, des is dealt with from the scientific, not from 

thropic, point of view, but the conclusions 

'y form the basis for humanitarian endeavor. 

In “ The my Offender” we see the manner in which 
anthropological meth 


me . He examines 

wep ey t+ 8 
} me : woman in bo.lily mental characteristics. As 
a resul 


this examination he arrives at many inte 

conclusions as to the personal or i individual conditions whic 

ome epeareles te Gas women into offenders against crimi 
Ww. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Our Juvenile Offenders. By D. Morrison. 
Criminal Sociology. By Professor Frrrt. 
Crime a Social Study. By Professor Joy. 


THE PYGMIES. 

By A. pg QuaTREFAGEs, late Professor of Anthropology at 
the Museum of Natural History, Paris. Translated by Prof. 
Freperick Starr. The second volume in the Anthropo- 
logical Series. Uniform with ‘* Woman’s Share in Primitive 
Culture.”’ With comenea Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

A apne of 

this notable imonograph ee that which 
lessor Starr now submits to the public.””— P. iphia Press. 
THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 

By Epwarp Ciopp, author of “ The Story of Creation.”” A 
new volume in the Library of Useful Stories. Uniform with 
“The Story of the Stars.” Illustrated. 16mo, boards, 
30 cents. 

The earliest days of the human race are pictured in this 
ae en volume by a light of the latest Geseeties and 


inferences of 








HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 
Or Eastern Norts America. With Keys to the Species ; 
Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, etc.; their Distribu- 
tion and Migrations. By Frank M. Caapman, Assistant 
Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum 
of Natural History. With over 200 Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth and field edition. 
The author’s position has not only given him exceptional 
——— for the preparation of a work which may be con- 
ered as authoritative, but has brought him in direct con- 
tact with beginners in the study of birds whose wants he thus 
thoroughly understands. The technicalities so confusing to 
the amateur are avoided, and by the use of illustrations, con- 
cise descriptions, analytical keys, dates of migration, and re- 
marks on distribution, haunts, notes, and characteristic 
—_ the problem of identification, either in the field or 
study, is reduced to its simplest terms. 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD 
AND GARDEN. 
By F.Scuvyiter Matuews. Illustrated with 200 Drawings 
by the Author. 12mo, cloth and field edition. 

In this convenient and useful volume the flowers which one 
finds in the fields are identified, illustrated, described in 
familiar .. Their connection with "garden flowers is 
made clear. Particular attention is drawn to the beautiful 
ones which have come under ae and, as the title in- 
dicates, the book furnishes a ready guide to a knowledge of 
wild and cultivated flowers alike. 


AN AIDE-DE-CAMP OF NAPOLEON. 
Memoirs of General Count DE Sécur. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Una Jena, Berle Spain, — i 

otte, are amo’ ae subjects be ne A 
ters treated with the advantages 0 erage ° 
in the earlier pages, of intimate Sfecmation due to his father’s 
associations and position. The historical value of the mem- 


oirs is obvious, and their interest is enhanced by the author’s 
graphic and lucid style. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN. 

By General Henry E. Davies. With Portrait and Maps. A 
new volume in the Great Commanders Series. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

General Davies served with distinction in the Cavalry Corps 
of the a of the Potomac under General _— and took 
part in the latter’s numerous battles. His close military and 

association with General Sheridan imparts a peculiar 
value to this biography. 
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THE IBSEN LEGEND. 


One of the most curious chapters of literary 
history is that which deals with the greatest of 
Roman poets as he appeared to the imagination 
of the Middle Ages. The Master Virgil of 
medizvalism stands out as a vivid enough fig- 
ure, exerting a marked influence upon the cur- 
rent of medizval thought; yet how unlike the 
personality of the Mantuan as he appears to 
us, with our fuller knowledge of classical times, 
and the truer intellectual perspective of our 
view. It was a singular refraction, indeed, that 
shaped the outlines of the poet into the dis- 
torted figure of the wizard, a strange limitation 
of outlook that in so literal a sense made of his 
name a word with which to conjure, while blind 
to his genius and its true significance. Books 
have their fates, runs the Latin saying, and pre- 
sumably their authors no less. But never was 
the fate of bookman more ironical than that 
of the poet of the “ Auneid” and the “ Fourth 
Eclogue,” envisaged, a thousand years after his 
death, as an allegorist and a wonder-worker. 

It is a far cry, in more ways than one, from 
Virgil to Dr. Ibsen, and there is but a single 
fact that could lead us even for a moment to 
couple their names. That fact is the preva- 
lence and seemingly continued growth, at least 
in England and America, of an Ibsen legend, 
grotesquely divergent from the truth, and cal- 
culated to make of the Norwegian poet and dra- 
matist a figure as unlike his real self as Master 
Virgil was unlike the poet who chiefly made 
glorious the Augustan Age. Our newspapers, 
and even some of our serious organs of opinion, 
afford frequent indications that the popular 
consciousness holds Dr. Ibsen to be the poet 
of gloom, of the morbid aspects of character, 
of the seamy side of life and the unsavory 
among human relations. A German sensation- 
alist, long discredited, but whose latest work is 
just now getting much attention, finds in Dr. 
Ibsen a conspicuous illustration of what he 
calls Entartung. A typical newspaper article 
just now under our eye, an article of the bet- 
ter sort and evidently written in all seriousness, 
calls him “ grim ”’ and “ egotistical,” speaks of 
his “‘ icy indifference,” his “‘ dank philosophy,” 
and his “ intolerable pessimism.” No one who 
does much reading in current criticism can 
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have failed more than once to ome across even 
the suggestion that he deliberately panders to 
the lower instincts of human nature, that he 
revels in what is revolting and unclean. 

Anyone who has read the writings of Dr. Ib- 
sen, and who knows something of the aims and 
ideals that they embody, rubs his eyes in won- 
derment when he meets with such epithets and 
opinions as have just been mentioned. But 
when amazement at the misconception has a lit- 
tle abated, he is apt to ask himself if there is any 
possible way of accounting for the origin of opin- 
ions so grotesque, unless, indeed, he summarily 
sets them down as adding another to the many 
existing illustrations of the essential irrationality 
of the majority of minds. The last count of the 
indictment above outlined may safely be left to 
shift for itself. There is no shred of evidence 
for it, and no sane mind could for a moment 
seriously entertain the suggestion. Nor is it 
without reluctance that we so far consider the 
poet’s “icy indifference ” as to recall the infi- 
nite tenderness of “ Brand ” and “ Peer Gynt,” 
or illustrate his “« dank philosophy ” by the pas- 
sionate idealism of ‘“ Love’s Comedy” and 
“Emperor and Galilean.” The reader is to be 
pitied, indeed, who is not stirred to the depths 
of his soul by the agonies of Brand as child and 
wife are taken from him one after the other, or 
by that vision of the “third kingdom ” which, 
in the story of Julian, casts its mystical glamour 
over the last struggle of dying paganism, and 
which might have been inspired by the choruses 
of Shelley’s “ Hellas.” 

The last of these illustrations leads us to the 
subject upon which more than a word or a ref- 
erence is needed. Of all the charges commonly 
made against Dr. Ibsen, that of pessimism is 
probably the most persistent. This is not sur- 
prising when we consider the ignorant way in 
which that term is bandied about by most peo- 
ple, yet here, if ever, the accusation calls for 
an energetic protest. Pessimism is both a 
mood and a philosophical doctrine. Whatever 
standing it has, considered in its latter aspect, 
it owes to the authority of Schopenhauer, who, 
by logic convincing at least to himself, thought 
he had demonstrated the soul of things to be 
evil, believed irremediable suffering to lie at 
the root of conscious existence. To this doc- 
trine the whole of Dr. Ibsen’s work is tacitly 
but resolutely opposed. He never presents to us 
the gloomy side of life without suggesting the 
possibility of something better, rarely without 
indicating the way out of what seems an im- 
passe to the soul of little faith. So far from 





preaching evil as irremediable, he constantly 
ascribes it to lack of knowledge, infirmity of 
vision, and weakness of will. If there is any 
one trait dominant above all others throughout 
his writings, it is the persistent note of an 
idealism unshaken by 


“The absurdity of men, 
Their vaunts, their feats,’’ 


an idealism as absolutely opposed as anything 
well can be to the philosophical doctrine of pes- 
simism. If Dr. Ibsen is to be styled a pes- 
simist in this sense, it must be in the company 
of all the satirists, ancient and modern, who 
have scourged the vices of mankind, and all 
the moralists who have discerned the good life 
and sought to bring about its realization in 
fact no less than in dream. 

Of pessimism as a mood it may be said that 
Dr. Ibsen exhibits it as it has been exhibited 
by greater men than he, from Homer to Ten- 
nyson, by a large proportion, in fact, of the 
greatest poets that have ever lived. This merely 
means that he does not, like such men as Brown- 
ing and Emerson, deliberately exclude from his 
view a large share of the facts of human life, 
that he is not content to build for himself a 
fool’s paradise and dwell therein. He is not 
to be deluded by 


‘** The barren optimistic sophistries 
Of comfortable moles,” 


and endeavors, according to the light that is in 
him, to see life steadily and see it whole. Like 
all writers of the second or third rank, he has 
his limitations, and his vision is defective ; but 
to describe his prevalent mood as pessimistic, or 
even as cynical, is grossly to pervert the truth. 

The principal reasons for the current mis- 
conception of Dr. Ibsen’s fundamental attitude 
towards life may be briefly set forth. In the 
first place, much of his work is satirical, and 
this fact, combined with his power of express- 
ing the white heat of indignation, naturally 
makes many people think that only one at heart 
a cynic could find so much to condemn in the 
conduct and the ideals of his fellow-men. In 
the second place, his work is nearly all dramatic 
in form, and dramatists always suffer from a 
more or less unconscious identification with the 
characters of their own creation, however ob- 
jectively conceived. Last of all, and most im- 
portant as far as the English-speaking public 
is concerned, he unfortunately first became 
known, and is still chiefly known, by means of 
a group of his least characteristic and enduring 
works. Most people get their whole notion of 
him from a group of three or four plays which 
deal with extremely narrow and specific social 
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problems, which are utterly inadequate to con- 
vey his essential message, and which embody 
no suggestion of the high poetic energy with 
which his really great work is charged. It is 
not altogether surprising that the “ Ibsen 
legend ” should find credence with readers who 
know only “A Doll Home,” “Ghosts,” 
« Hedda Gabler,” and “Solness.” To such, 
and to all who would know what Dr. Ibsen 
really stands for, we proffer the advice to read 
“Brand” and “ Peer Gynt,” those master- 
pieces of robust social philosophy and high eth- 
ical aim. Their invigorating moral atmosphere 
has the tonic quality of which our flabby civili- 
zation is most in need ; their lofty idealism may 
well put to shame our opportunism, our half- 
heartedness, and all the paltry conventionalities 
by which our lives are misshapen. And we ven- 
ture to say that whoever once takes those works 
to heart will hardiy thereafter describe their au- 
thor as a pessimist, or talk glibly of his “ icy 
indifference ”’ and his “‘ dank philosophy.” For 
such readers, at least, the “ Ibsen legend ” will 
be at once consigned to the limbo to which 
grown-up men and women relegate the nursery 
tales and pious fables that were literally ac- 
cepted in childhood, but that cannot impose 
upon the rationalized adult intelligence. 








JAMES DWIGHT DANA. 


The death, on the fourteenth of April, of the veteran 
geologist James Dwight Dana, made American science 
the poorer by one of its most illustrious representatives. 
Professor Dana was born in 1813, at Utica, N. Y. He 
entered Yale at sixteen, attracted by Silliman’s fame, 
and after being graduated with the class of 1833, spent 
two years in the government service as a mathematical 
instructor of midshipmen, visiting many parts of the 
world with the ships to which he was assigned. On his 
return from these journeyings, he became Silliman’s as- 
sistant at Yale, and prepared the “System of Miner- 
alogy,” which appeared in 1837. The year following, 
he started to circumnavigate the globe with the Wilkes 
expedition, the voyage lasting four years. During these 
years, he took charge of the expedition departments of 
geology, mineralogy, and zodlogy, and made many val- 
uable collections. The thirteen years following his re- 
turn were chiefly occupied in preparing for publication 
the scientific results of his journey. The subjects of the 
volumes resulting (printed by the government) were 
“« Zoiphytes,” “ Crustacea,” and “Geology of the Pa- 
cific.” In 1844 he settled for life in New Haven, and 
married Miss Henrietta Frances Silliman, who survives 
him. His late publications include “Coral Reefs and 
Islands,” “The Geological Story Briefly Told,” and the 
much revised “ Manual of Geology ” which has been our 
standard text-book of the subject for the past thirty 
years. The life record just closed is one of singular 
industry, achievement, and honor; the place he has va- 
cated in our intellectual life will not easily be filled. 





THE SPECTRAL PUBLISHER. 


It seems to me that if I could lay the spectral head 
which comes between me and the paper, I should 
write with a swing and verve that would please the 
reader as much as it would myself. There are sea- 
sons when I cannot write at all; and then I evoke, 
but in vain, the spectral publisher. He only ap- 
pears when I am in the mood for work. Some- 
times it is one whom I have known; at others, a 
stranger; and I see, whichever it be, only a head 
with fixed eyes, and lips apart and formed as if 
about to pronounce that depressing word “ No.” He 
it is who is responsible for my evasive and pedes- 
trian style. With his eye upon me I halt at every 
sentence and consider what he will say, when I 
ought to be thinking what I have to say. When 
he motions me to be laconic, I become diffuse ; 
when he commands, “ Now keep in touch with cur- 
rent times and the general reader,” I grow at once 
obscure and wander off into the classics. If he 
chances to look away for a moment, to forget me, I 
recover myself and write with that abandonment I 
so much admire. Then ideas write themselves ; 
images come without effort. Thus is my spectral 
publisher the destroyer of the genius which he seeks 
to discover and introduce to the world. 

But some say the publisher is merely the agent 
of the public; that he buys what he can sell; that 
the producer — that is, the author — must conform 
himself to the market, to the consumer of his wares. 
How this is to be done, and at the same time per- 
mit an author to keep his intellectual integrity and 
develop what is within him, is the problem of litera- 
ture. Plenty there are who seem now and in the 
past to have solved this problem. They glide easily 
into notice with their first book. Is there an astute 
publisher behind them? Or are they so fortunately 
constituted as to be themselves the counterparts, the 
reflex public, whom they address ?— thus quite un- 
consciously gaining the ear and winning the ap- 
plause of their readers. Success thus achieved is 
apt to repeat itself. It is then that the publisher 
and the public often seem more responsible for the 
volumes which follow than the author himself. A 
demand is made upon him — temptations from the 
publisher, the expectancy of readers, — and under 
this stimulus he goes on to further triumphs, or to 
extinguishment, according to the fertility or poverty 
of his genius. A few successes, often a single one, 
reverse the positions of author and publisher; the 
author becomes master of the situation, the pub- 
lisher the eager purchaser. It is at this point that 
the author gains his intellectual freedom, if before 
he has not quite dared to exercise it. He can now 
more energetically say what he thinks, and more 
freely give form to his feelings, his experiences, and 
insights. He preaches from a pulpit, declaims from 
the rostrum, espouses reforms, dabbles in philoso- 
phy, art, and criticism. ‘He establishes a sort of 
confessional, for at least one sex, and either covertly 
or boldly absolves the woman with a past. 
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Is his sense of responsibility at such a point equal 
to his sense of intellectual freedom? For to him now 
this question must be addressed, and not to the pub- 
lisher, who will print without other thought than 
how many editions may be sold. Is he now at lib- 
erty to controvene the accepted ideas of morality 
and religion, to assume as established the psycholog- 
ical phenomena at present only in the most elemen- 
tary stage of investigation—as, for instance, in the 
ease of hypnotism? For I find some readers of re- 
cent fiction take. for granted all its hypnotic ma- 
chinery as well-established scientific fact. The wild 
and improbable elements in novels carry their own 
correction, if they chance to need any; it is not so 
with speculations on religion, socialism, and adven- 
tures into the border lands of spiritism. It is the 
author who is responsible, for the publisher’s hand 
is hidden in the mere mercantile transactions which 
accompany publication. 


But to the author struggling for recognition the 
publisher is spectral and formidable, especially to 
those who are doomed to acquire a hearing only af- 
ter a slow and laborious career. Holding fast to 
their own genius and style, they work on in obscur- 
ity for a long time unnoticed, or misunderstood, as 
was the fate of Emerson. But he had to sustain 
himself on an income of about twelve hundred dol- 
lars and infinite patience and faith. His books for 
a long time brought him nothing. How they got 
themselves printed is a mystery. Perhaps publish- 
ers were less spectral and mercenary then than now. 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, who might be called a fairly 
successful writer, received from her five books an 
income of about a hundred dollars a year. She 
maintained herself chiefly by magazine work, being 
always and everywhere a welcome contributor. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman said, in his admirable ad- 
dress at the recent Stevenson memorial service, that 
“ work of the first order cannot remain obscure ”; 
and added, “if put forth unheralded it will be 
found out and will make its way.” There is no 
doubt of it; and yet there is a terrible if in the 
way—how to get “ work of the first order” before 
the public “unheralded.” Where to-day is the 
publisher who will venture upon so daring an under- 
taking? For this prophecy of “making its way” 
means time, capital, and, withal, exceeding fine dis- 
cernment and much faith. 

What, then, is to become of those writers who 
have not the gift or the good luck to make a'sensa- 
tion at once, yet who have talent of a high order, 
perhaps genius even? who work slowly, carefully, 
conscientiously ? The question is too difficult ; and 
it seems to be something else than publishers, or 
even readers to any large extent, that help in bring- 
ing forward such writers. It may be said that poets 
and other imaginative writers save each other. 
The best discovers the best and preserves it; and 
in time, having the sanction of such authority, 
though limited to the few, it attains to wider and 
wider form. But the first requisite—namely, how 








to get work of the first order into print—_remains at 
this time unanswerable. Courage and patience for 
ye, obscure, unacknowledged geniuses. Remember 
Haydon’s advice to John Keats: “ Do not despair ; 
collect incident, study character, read Shakespeare, 
and trust in Providence.” Or read Tennyson’s 
“ Gleam,” where he for the first and only time, un- 
der a thin veil, records all the steps of his own ca- 
reer, and, whatever his impediments, whether snarls 
of critics or indifference of the public, whether self- 
despair, long periods of inactivity, loss of friends, 
and sufferings from without and within, — at the 
end of all the experiences of life has but this one 
courageous, inspiring refrain : 
“* Follow the Gleam.” 
JoHN ALBEE. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CLAIMS OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dirt.) 

I confess to a good deal of amazement and regret 
upon reading the editorial on “ Educational Values ” in 
the last number of Tue D1at; not that objection should 
be made to any man’s candid expression of preference 
for any class of studies, but that he should think it 
necessary or convincing to use such expressions as 
“husks of science ” and the like. If the taste for scien- 
tifie study is on the wane, and “ hungry souls” are call- 
ing “for more generous and vitalizing forms of nutri- 
tion ” to such an extent as the editorial mentioned appears 
to imply, it seems necessary to explain the increased 
facilities everywhere provided for the cultivation of sci- 
ence, and for the increased number of students seeking 
instruction in science. It is unfair in the highest degree 
to say that the advocates of science are the advocates of 
the narrowly practical or “ the bread-and-butter policy ” 
in education. Such a characterization scarcely applies 
to instruction even in technical schools. If I have ob- 
served the signs of the times to any purpose of late, 
the advocates of a narrow and one-sided policy in edu- 
cation are not the teachers of science. They (the lat- 
ter) are advocating a broad foundation for university 
study, with a large predominance of language ; but they 
are not willing to stand by and see the pursuit of pure 
science, which is as humanistic as that of language itself, 
characterized as a training for the mere purpose of get- 
ting a living. It is well to bear in mind the fact that 
the methods of teaching developed by teachers of sci- 
ence have been adopted by almost if not quite all de- 
partments of study. The powerful influence of science 
upon our pedagogical practice should not be forgotten 
in any estimate of “ Educational Values.” 

Henry S. CARHART. 

University of Michigan, April 19, 1895. 


[Twenty-five years ago, the demands of science 
for a larger recognition in educational curricula 
than had hitherto been accorded it were in the main 
just, and we do not begrudge its advocates the suc- 
cess of their efforts. But the claims made, how- 
ever just in themselves, were often urged upon the 
grounds (indefensible from a purely educational 
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standpoint) of mere practicality, and were usually 
coupled with ill-natured and ignorant attacks upon 
humanistic training. In other words a needed ed- 
ucational reform was urged in a spirit anything but 
commendable, and that spirit has ever since char- 
acterized a large proportion of the discussions of 
the subject by men of science. The intolerance of 
the new scientific education has become every whit 
as bad as the intolerance, which we freely admit, 
of the old humanistic discipline. Nor can we re- 
gard as an unmixed blessing the fact that “the 
methods of teaching developed by teachers of science 
have been adopted by almost if not quite all depart- 
ments of study.”’ In history and literature, in psy- 
chology and the classics, there is now something too 
much, relatively speaking, of the scientific methods 
referred to. The really serious student of science 
undoubtedly gets educational discipline of a high 
character from his work, and scientific work is doubt- 
less undertaken by many students for educational 
rather than for practical reasons; but the Philistine 
attitude toward science and the humanities still pre- 
vails in many quarters, and against it alone were 
directed the remarks to which our correspondent 
takes exception. We are free, however, to add our 
opinion that of late years science has been getting 
from the educators rather more than its due, and 
this at the expense of those pursuits which we be- 
lieve should ever occupy the foremost place in the 
work of shaping to its highest uses the human soul. 
—— Epr. D1at.|] 


THE UTILITY OF AN AUTHORS’ GUILD. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

I have read with interest the statement of the plans 
and purposes of the American Authors’ Guild, as set 
forth by its officers in your last issue; and while I am 
not insensible to the claim which may justly be made 
upon every man by his profession, and am heartily in 
sympathy with many of the objects of the Guild, it 
seems to me that a word of caution or remonstrance 
may be in order as to.one phase of the purposes of the 
society. Authors should not expect too much of the 
ability of such an organization to help them practically 
in their relations with publishers. Inexperienced au- 
thors especially will be likely to overestimate the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it in this respect. I could 
searcely conceive myself, as an author, invoking the aid 
of such a society in a dispute or disagreement with a 
publisher. And I am not without my own bit of experi- 
ence of what such disagreements may be—having known 
what it is to be deliberately “ bunkoed” by one pub- 
lisher, while treated by another with an unfairness, in 
the handling of one of my books, which resulted in in- 
jury that could scarcely be condoned or repaired. But 
I suppose one must either stand such things, or seek 
whatever of relief and reparation the law may allow. I 
do not see how the sympathy or mutual indignation of 
an Authors’ Society could help the matter much. It 
seems to me that such things must be settled, like other 
business affairs, by the individual on his own basis. A 
protective association for looking after the business in- 
terests of authors savors a little too much of “ paternal- 
ism” to suit my taste. Besides — as a very practical 











consideration — may not such a society tend to antago- 
nize publishers as a class, and in this way work a cer- 
tain disadvantage to its members? May there not be 
seen in it an implication that publishers as a class are 
men who, to put it mildly, will “bear watching”? and 
is not such an implication one that the many honorable 
members of the publishing trade would naturally be in- 
clined to resent, and thus an antagonism be created be- 
tween publishers and members of the society, which 
might be, to say the least, unfortunate? This seems 
but human nature. Experience has shown me that this 
matter, like most others in our tangled modern life, is 
not one-sided. If there are dishonest or unfair or blun- 
dering publishers, so there are unreasonable and imprac- 
ticable and pestering authors. Better not, it seems to 
me, array the two classes or crafts against each other as 
natural or necessary adversaries. 

I am aware that much is claimed for the good results 
of the London Authors’ Society, of similar character and 
aims; and it certainly speaks well for it that it includes 
in its membership the foremost living English men of 
letters. But the statement of what has been accom- 
plished by the London society may perhaps be taken 
with some allowance in the absence of anything from 
the publishers’ side of the case; and, besides, the con- 
ditions in our new country are widely different from 
those that have long existed in England. My final 
thought is that the American society can be made suc- 
cessful only by including in its membership the leading 
and most influential authors of our country; and this 
the Authors’ Guild seems thus far not to have accom- 
plished. A real and representative Society of Authors 
is no doubt a good thing, and such I supposed we had 
in the Authors Club. But a Society of Authors-with-a- 
grievance is a different matter; and this, in my judg- 
ment, is what the American Authors’ Guild should strive 
not to become. A WESTERN AUTHOR. 

Chicago, April 28, 1895. 


“AMERICAN AUTHORS” ENGLISH, 
(To the Editor of Tae Dia.) 

Since reading the prospectus of the “ American Au- 
thors’ Guild,” in your issue of April 16, I have chanced 
to see two pamphlets issued by the Guild, containing 
its latest reports; and a perusal of these astonishing 
publications awakens chiefly a curiosity to know what 
one of the American Authors in the Guild is responsi- 
ble for its literature. I find, for example, that a recent 
report of the Secretary “ was read and laid on the table, 
owing to its violation of certain technical rules.” An- 
other curious parliamentary proceeding was that a mem- 
ber “ was asked to take the chair until the officers could 
be reélected for the remainder of their term. This was 
done.” Among the complaints offered was one from a 
member who alleged that “a trade journal had not paid 
him” for an article “‘ accepted by them.” Another mem- 
ber related how “a publishing house which had agreed 
to publish his book ” had at last been forced to “a ful- 
filment of their contract” with him. Further encour- 
agement was afforded by the reading of “a letter from 
Mrs. A., now in England, who had seen Mr. Besant, and 
that Mr. Besant wished,” ete. A member “ offered a 
resolution that a pamphlet be prepared, and to have one 
thousand copies printed.” It is to be hoped that before 
the new pamphlet appears the American Authors will 
have provided themselves with an editor. G¢, L. C, 


Rochester, N. Y., April 26, 1895. 
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FAR EASTERN PICTURES AND PROBLEMS.* 


In his “ The Peoples and Politics of the Far 
East,” Mr. Henry Norman presents the results 
of four years of study, travel, and adventure in 
China, Japan, Korea, Siberia, Malaya, and the 
British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Ori- 
ental colonies. The book seems to us decidedly 
the best one on the subject since Mr. Curzon’s ; 
and we especially commend it to all who have 
been racking their brains of late in the effort to 
extract the rationale of current Eastern ques- 
tions from the newspapers. The ground covered 
by the volume is too extensive and the treatment 
too detailed to admit of anything like a com- 
plete summary of it here ; hence we shall con- 
fine ourselves to those chapters which seem of 
most immediate interest. 

Mr. Norman is at especial pains to set forth 
what he conceives to be the truth about that 
hugely miscalculated factor in international 
problems, the Chinese Empire. Now that the 
bubble blown by Marquis Tséng has been 
pricked by the sword of Japan, and the “ sleep- 
ing leviathan of the Orient” has proved to be 
a mere paper dragon with nothing formidable 
about it, it is hard to realize that a year ago 
China ranked as a Great Power, was Kotowed 
to by other Great Powers, and was even in- 
vested by the Western fancy with certain vague 
terrors of her own, boding and mysterious, a 
legacy of the days of Attila and Jenghiz Khan. 
When, at the outbreak of the present war, it 
was announced that each Chinese province was 
called on for a levy of 20,000 men, the illusion 
grew. Nineteen times 20,000 is 380,000 ; and 
the timid reader, aghast at these figures and 
inspired by such political Jeremiahs as Mr. 
Charles Pearson, at once figured to himself a 
host like that of Tamerlane sweeping before it 
the forces of the Mikado like drift before the 
blast, and then (obedient to the prophetic Mr. 
Pearson) rolling westward, swelled by the 
countless hordes of the Yellow Race, to over- 
run the world and bring on a new interregnum 
of barbarism. As usual, the unex has 
happened. Huge China, with her 350,000,000 
of people, has been soundly and summarily 
drubbed by little Japan, with her 40,000,000. 

* Tae Pzoryxs anv Pouitics or THE Far East: Travels 
and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 
By Henry Norman, author of ‘The Real Japan.”” With 
Tilustrations and Maps. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 











She has not made even a decent show of re- 
sistance ; and the lurid Pearsonian dream of a 
new Mongol invasion of Europe has vanished 
in thin air. 

Without dwelling on events now familiar to 
the world, it may be interesting to note some of 
the ways in which China has prepared herself 
for defeat. Underlying the more specific causes 
of it are the following general ones: inbred 
and fanatical conservatism and consequent stag- 
nation; a competitive system which imposes 
proficiency in the Chinese classics as the uni- 
versal standard of fitness for office; lack of 
racial and territorial unity, there being, says 
Mr. Norman, virtually “no such thing as 
‘China’”’; organic corruption in the public es- 
tablishments—every Chinese official, “* with the 
possible exception of one in a thousand,” being 
as it were ex officio, “a liar, a thief, and a ty- 
rant.” The proximate cause of China's defeat 
by Japan is of course the worthlessness of her 
army. This perhaps hollowest of all the mani- 
fold shams of the Flowery Kingdom is, as both 
Mr. Norman and Mr. Curzon testify, a half- 
organized mob of spiritless, lash-driven coolies 
and uncontrolled savages, armed largely with 
flint-locks, battle-axes, spears, gingals, bows, 
gongs, and the like curio-shop rarities, and offi- 
cered by /iterati, versed in the lore of Confu- 
cius and the primary official arts of picking and 
stealing, but as ignorant as their men of the 
specific duties of their calling. The army more- 
over is largely a figment. Touching the provin- 
cial levies noted above, Mr. Norman says : 

“The newspaper reader might perhaps not be ex- 
pected to know that the Emperor of China could as 
easily raise 20,000 men in Mars as in some of his prov- 
inces; that it would not be difficult to enlist a consider- 
able force in one part of China to attack another part ; 
that absolutely no organization exists in China for the 
handling of such masses ; that the men would find 
themselves without uniforms, without arms, without 
food, without the most rudimentary knowledge of war, 
without leaders of any description whatever; or that a 
huge army of the kind in the neighborhood of the cap- 
ital would be almost certain to seize the opportunity to 
upset the present alien government.” 

Matters are naturally no better in the navy, 
where the same ridiculous standard of fitness 
prevails. The high-grade naval officer need 
not necessarily know a sextant from a cathead, 
or even be capable of boxing the compass ; but 
he must be well up in the classics. He may 
know little or nothing of Raper or Bowditch, 
but he must know his Confucius. The appoint- 
ment of the renowned Admiral Ting, for in- 
stance, seems to have been made largely on 
grounds which, had the British Government 
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looked to China for naval precedents, would 
have warranted it in putting, say, Professor 
Jowett in command of the Mediterranean 
Squadron. The learned Ting, by-the-bye, is the 
hero of the famous story of the Chinese Ad- 
miral who was found one day playing pitch- 
and-toss, or its Oriental equivalent, on the floor 
of the Admiral’s cabin with his sentry. A few 
scattered facts noted here by our author speak 
volumes as to the general condition of the 
Chinese war establishments. 

He says: “I was once being shown by a naval officer 
over one of their two biggest ironclads, which was on a 
cruise at the time, and presumably in first-rate order. 
I noticed a gun carefully protected in a canvas cover. 
As we passed it, I asked casually what it was. The offi- 
cer explained with pride that it was a new quick-firing 
gun, and called a quartermaster to remove the cover- 
ing. The order was cbeyed with evident reluctance, 
and when the gun was at length exposed it proved to 
be used by one of the watches as a receptacle for their 
* chow,’ and was filled with chop-sticks and littered with 
rice and pickles.” 

From a foreign instructor Mr. Norman got a 
few significant facts as to the régime on board 
a Chinese ironclad. In reply to an inquiry 
when his ship would sail, the instructor said : 

“«¢The only way we really know when we are to sail 
is by the Admiral coming on board. He leaves the ship 
as soon as we come into port, and we never see him 
again until we sail. He knows nothing at all about 
naval matters — he is just the Mandarin put on board 
by Li. . . . I have seen him gambling here on the 
qquarter-deck with a common seaman, and when he has 
won all his money he ’ll tell the paymaster to advance 
him some more, so that he can go on playing. . . . The 
only men on board that could really do anything are 
these young fellows, and they have no power at all. 
They fought against the French and got nothing at all 
for it—just a few dollars, and were told to take them- 
selves off. The rings on the big Krupps are beginning 
to open out already, and if there is the least dirt or 
sand you can’t shut them.’ ‘Then I suppose,’ I said, 
«that no European Squadron need be afraid of the Pei- 
yang Squadron yet?’ ‘No fear, sir, it is only a ques- 
tion who will get them as prizes,’ was the reply.” 
Such facts render the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” 
account of a Chinese warship sailing for the 
Yalu minus one of its guns, which the com- 
mander had pawned, credible enough. A good 
story illustrative of the methods of Chinese 
officialdom dates back to the French war : 

« While the French fleet was off Tamsui, the 27-centi- 
metre Krupp guns in one of the shore batteries had 
been trained upon the Gallisoniere at 1,000 yards range 
for several days. At the first French shot all the 
Chinese artillerymen fled, except one, who succeeded in 
discharging three guns before a shot struck him and 
blew his head off. One of the shells he fired pierced 
the ship and remained imbedded in the woodwork, fail- 
ing to explode. The vessel went to Hongkong, where 
with infinite precautions the shell was removed and 
opened. It had been manufactured at the Foochow 





Arsenel, and contained —charcoal! The maker had, 
of course, been paid for gunpowder and had pocketed 
the difference.” 

“The more one learns about China,” says 
Mr. Norman, “ the less confident become one’s 
opinions about it ’” — the first result of experi- 
ence being to teach that any sweeping general- 
ization about the country is almost necessarily 
untrue. To the Western mind every individ- 
ual Chinamen seems a mass of contradictions. 
His ways are not our ways, and his motives are 
not our motives; and the moment we attempt 
to explain him and account for his conduct on 
purely Western theories we are at sea. Take, 
for example, the difference of views upon a 
single point—human hfe. Mr. Norman relates 
that a foreign resident of Peking riding through 
the streets one day came upon a crowd of natives. 
Drawing near, he found them passively watch- 
ing a man who was trying to commit suicide 
by beating his head against a wall. Inquiry 
disclosed the fact that the man was a coolie 
who, claiming that his wages for a certain job 
were short by ten cash (about two cents), was 
proceeding to revenge himself on his employer 
by dashing out his own brains. Another in- 
stance is told of a man who, on a like provoca- 
tion, threw himself into a canal, but (mirabile 
dictu ) was pulled out by the bystanders. “So 
he simply sat down on the edge and starved 
himself to death, to be revenged against some- 
body who had cheated him.” Lest these stories 
be lightly ascribed to what Dr. Johnson called 
“the desire to propagate a wonder” on Mr. 
Norman’s part, we subjoin a parallel case, the 
facts of which are taken from a Chinese news- 
paper. It appears that one day a sow belong- 
ing to a Mrs. Féng happening to knock down 
and deface the front door of a Mrs. Wang, the 
latter presented a claim upon her neighbor for 
damages. Mrs. Féng, disowning legal respon- 
sibility in the premises, declined payment ; 
whereupon a fierce debate ensued, which ended 
in the injured Mrs. Wang’s threatening to take 
the life—not of Mrs. Féng or of the original 
trespasser — but of herself! But herein she 
reckoned without her host ; for Mrs. Féng, ap- 
prised in time of her danger, and being a per- 
son of resource and promptitude, at once turned 
the tables on her enemy by herself jumping into 
the canal, whence she was dragged the day fol- 
lowing, to the signal discomfiture of Mrs. 
Wang. Perhaps the Ghost Theory may be 
called in to explain these Oriental notions of 
vengeance. 

There is one point upon which, as Mr. Nor- 
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man testifies, all Chinamen are perfectly con- 
sistent with themselves and with each other ; 
and that is, hatred of the foreigner. Hatred, 
however, is not just the word here, for it im- 
plies a tincture of respect; whereas in China 
the “ foreign devil” is despised at sight — not 
merely disliked, but regarded with sincere and 
profound contempt. To the apprehension of 
the rabble, he is an unclean and possibly a 
dangerous animal, to be baited and disposed of 
out of hand, like a rat ; while as for the rulers, 
says Mr. Norman, “the better they know us 
the less they like us.” Said a foreign diplomat 
at Peking: “If the Tsungli Yamén (Foreign 
Board) were abolished our lives would not be 
safe here twenty-four hours. The people just 
refrain from actually molesting us because they 
have learned that they will be very severely pun- 
ished if they do.” To show what the Celestial 
really thinks of foreigners, there is nothing like 
a ramble in Peking. 

«« What are your relations with the people you meet ? 
First of all, they crowd around you whenever you stop, 
and in a minute you are the centre of a solid mass of 
humanity, which is eating horrible stuff, which is cov- 
ered with vermin, which smells worse than words can 
tell, and which is quite likely to have the small-pox 
about it. . . . The crowd jostles you, feels your clothes 
with its dirty hands, pokes its nose in your face, keep- 
ing up all the time a string of insulting and obscene 
remarks, with accompanying roars of laughter. . . . 
The pedestrian you meet treats you with much less con- 
sideration than one of his own countrymen; tke children 
run to the door to cry ‘ Kueidzu! ’—devil—at you. They 
have other indescribable and worse ways of insulting 
FO on 


These street-amenities are, of course, by no 
means confined to Peking or the mob. Says a 
member of the China Inland Mission (1894) : 

“ The Chi-nan-fu fop, dressed in silks and satins, flip- 
ping his sleeves in the face of the foreign visitor met 
in the street; the middle-aged scholar, dressed as a 
gentleman, not thinking it beneath him to hiss out ‘ for- 
eign devil’ or simply ‘devil’; young and old spitting 
on the ground in bitterness close to the visitor’s feet, 
laughing in his face, or, on passing, turning sharply 
round and making a most hateful noise at his ear, — 
these are some of the petty annoyances that the literati 
and gentry practise.” 

The discussion of the relation between Chi- 
nese and foreigners naturally leads up to the 
vexed Missionary Question, a point on which 
Mr. Norman holds very strong opinions. 

“T believe it to be strictly within the limits of truth 
to say that foreign missionary effort in China has been 
productive of far more harm than good. Instead of 
serving as a link between Chinese and foreigners, the 
missionaries have formed a growing obstacle. As trav- 
ellers in the East well know, Oriental peoples are es- 
pecially susceptible upon two points, of which their re- 
ligion is the chief. We have forced the inculeation of 
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an alien and a detested creed upon the Chinese literally 
at the point of the bayonet. . . . I am convinced that 


if the subscribers to Chinese missions could only see for 
themselves the minute results of good and the consid- 
erable results of harm that their money produces, they 
would find in the vast opportunities for reformatory 
work at home a more attractive field for their charity.” 

In support of these views the author cites 
the testimony of some of the leading mission- 
aries themselves, Romish and Protestant ; and 
we may observe en passant that the Roman 
propaganda, being the more consistently and 
devotedly served, and not being discredited in 
the eyes of the natives by multiplicity of sects, 
is the more successful of the two. Says Mr. 
Norman : 

“TI once asked a Roman Catholic priest whom I met 
in China, and of whose knowledge and character I had 
formed the highest opinion, if he believed that the result 
of missionary enterprise would result, even in the ful- 
ness of time, in anything that could be remotely de- 
scribed as the Christianizing of China. ‘Jamais!’ he 
replied emphatically. ‘Then,’ said I,‘ why are you 
here?’ ‘I am here,’ he replied, ‘simply in obedience 
to the command to preach the Gospel to all peoples. 
Like the soldiers in the ranks, I obey the orders of my 
commander, without understanding in the least what 
good is to come of them.” 

Several Protestant witnesses are cited to the 
like effect ; the main conclusion being that, in 
the words of Dr. A. Williamson, “ not only is 
heathenism extending, but immorality” (the 
sole point in which the Chinese seem eager to 
learn of the foreign devil) “is increasing in 
all directions.” The Chinese themselves in- 
cline to bracket missionaries and opium to- 
gether as the twin curses of their country ; while 
‘conversion ” to Christianity is regarded by 
many natives merely as a possible step to an 
easier livelihood. Mr. Norman tells of a friend 
of his who asked a Chinese servant, whom he 
had previously known, what he was engaged in 
doing. He replied, “ My have got that Jesus 
pidgin.” He simply meant that he had taken 
up Christianity, with its substantial benefits in 
the way of board and wages, as his new calling. 

The main drift of the sections of Mr. Nor- 
man’s book to which we have confined our- 
selves seems to be that, in the words of Mr. 
Kipling, “ East is East, and West is West.” 
Orientals and Westerns are the oil and the 
water of humanity; and there is, so far as we 
can see, no way of blending them. China is 
inspired by this truth when she denounces 
Westernizing Japan as a traitor to Asia; Japan 
is inspired by it when she retorts that China 
is the real traitor, since, instead of rousing her- 
self to resist the tide of Occidental advance, 
she continues to dream on supinely in her long 
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sleep of Confucian barbarism—even while the 
enemy is knocking at her gates. And Japan, 
says Mr. Norman, “ is prepared to bring China 


back to Asiatic allegiance.” Her watchword 
is * Asia for the Asiatics ’; a federation or 
Bund of Eastern powers, with the hegemony 
for herself, is her political goal. Obviously, 
to the support of such an arrangement as this, 
an alliance with a European State is necessary ; 
and Great Britain is Japan’s first choice. 
“Great Britain and Japan allied in the Far East 
would be irresistible. The one would command the 
sea, the other would dominate the land. . . . With 
such a union the Korean Channel would become a sec- 
ond Dardanelles, and the Sea of Japan would become 
the Russian Black Sea of the East.” 
Meanwhile (be it added), tireless Russia is 
pushing on her Trans-Siberian Railway, not, 
as Mr. Norman himself admits, to a terminus 
at icebound Vladivostock, but to a Korean port. 
“Whatever else may be thought of the Far 
East, let the fact that Russia intends to go to 
Korea be regarded as certain.” All things con- 
sidered, it would seem that a storm is brewing 
in the Orient compared with which the one just 
spent will be but a passing squall. We heartily 
commend Mr. Norman’s book as a rich and sug- 
gestive descriptive, expository, and pictorial 
aid to a comprehension of the Far East, its 
peoples and its problems. E. G. J. 














PROFESSOR TYRRELL ON LATIN POETRY.* 


The Turnbull Lectureship had a propitious 
inauguration. American literature has pro- 
! duced no work more helpful and suggestive to 
j one who wishes to cultivate the power to appre- 
ciate verse than Mr. Stedman’s lectures on 
“The Nature and Elements of Poetry,” which 
formed the first series on the Turnbull founda- 
tion. This was followed, in 1892, by a con- 
sideration of «The Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry,” by no less an authority 
than Professor Jebb, of Cambridge. Latin 
Poetry naturally came in for its hearing next ; 
and the lecturer chosen was Professor Tyrrell, 
of Dublin,—a Professor of Greek, by the way, 
though best known in this country, perhaps, by 
his work in editing the Correspondence of 
Cicero. It will be seen that his credentials for 
such a position as that of the Turnbull lecture- 
ship, with Latin Poetry as the special subject, 








*Latin Poetry. Lectures delivered on the Percy Turn- 
bull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








are not, on their face, so unquestionable as 

those of either of his predecessors ; and a read- 

ing of the lectures, as they now appear in book 

form, will be found slightly disappointing to 

those whose expectations are based upon the 

— set by Mr. Stedman and Professor 
ebb. 

One is scarcely influenced to follow Professor 
Tyrrell very implicitly in matters of opinion, 
when he meets, in the introductory chapter, a 
serious attempt to establish Cicero in high rank 
among the Roman bards. In his judgment, of 
all the poets of the Cesarean period, Lucretius 
and Catullus excepted, “ by far the most im- 
portant and interesting, not only for his real 
poetic ability, but for the influence which he 
exercised upon subsequent Art, is the great 
orator and consummate man of letters, M. Tul- 
lius Cicero.” Several pages are devoted to 
the maintenance of this thesis; but the proof 
adduced does not compel assent. Cicero was 
a man of great versatility, but his achievements 
in poetry may perhaps more fitly be classed 
along with his military victory over the Pin- 
denissite than made the basis for ranking him 
as a third after such poets as Lucretius and 
Catullus. 

As the lecturer is over-charitable toward the 
pretensions of Cicero as a poet, so, on the other 
hand, he seems unduly adverse in his treatment 
of Horace. Horace may have adapted much 
from Lucilius, but the evidence of the Lucilian 
fragments seems rather overworked in the ef- 
fort to prove that his writings are not “the 
artless and candid expression of his personal 
feelings and experiences.” It is easier to be- 
lieve that a poet may occasionally set the “ can- 
did expression of his personal feelings and ex- 
periences ” in a framework borrowed, in greater 
or less degree, from the literature of a previous 
age, than to believe that any considerable por- 
tion of the verse of Horace is a mere literary 
exercise in the modernization of Lucilius. Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell has not been untouched, how- 
ever, by the charm of the Odes: “ Whatever 
may be thought about the meaning which un- 
derlies them, their form is perfection itself, and 
they defy imitation. . . . Each new attempt 
to copy them has only added a new proof that 
the mould in which they were made was shat- 
tered beyond all mending when it fell from the 
hands of Horace.” 

The two lectures in, which Lucretius and 
Catullus are considered show a more ardent 
enthusiasm than any other portion of the series, 
and the added zest shown in their delivery made 
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an impression upon at least one listener which 
two years have not effaced. Lucretius is to him 
“this High Priest of Atheism, this Apostle of 
Irreligion, who thunders against inspiration like 
one inspired, and who shows all the rapt devotion 
of a Stephen in his denial of immortality,—all 
the fervor of a Bossuet while he scatters to the 
winds the last perished leaves of human hope.” 
His poem is kept ‘‘ instinct with life,” notwith- 
standing the deadness of the philosophy which 
it embodies, by “ the fine frenzy which clothes 
every argument, however dry or abstruse, with 
all the hues of fancy, and which makes the poem 
like nothing else in all literature, if we except 
our own Tennyson’s ‘ Two Voices.” Again: 
“He breathed upon the system of Epicurus, 
and created a soul under the ribs of death.” 
As one may see from these short quotations, 
the Dublin professor has found the “ fine 
frenzy ” of his subject contagious, and the re- 
sult is a lecture which will be read with intense 
interest, and by the general reader, too, as well 
as the student of Latin literature. Lucretius, 
he concludes, “‘ has now won his place among 
the great poets of the world... . We now 
see how religious is the irreligion of this Titan. 
We hear in his sombre strains not the sneers 
of the encyclopedist, but the high words of 
Prometheus on the Caucasus. At last the 
world has learned that intrepid audacity com- 
bined with noble sincerity may have a beauty 
which is like the beauty of holiness. . . . And 
we see in him an eager student of Nature, who 
has been raised by a naturally religious cast of 
mind, through cold and intangible abstractions 
to which he tried in vain to cling,—raised out 
of Nature and up to Nature’s God.” 

Passing from the great philosopher, in Catul- 
lus we meet one “ the keynote of whose song is 
man and man’s heart,’’—one tormented not ‘ by 
the painful riddle of the earth,” as Lucretius, 
but “ by the pangs of disprized love.” In the 
poems of which Lesbia is the subject, Professor 
Tyrrell thinks that the poet “has struck those 
terrible chords which give us the very vibrations 
of his heart,—chords as true as those of Burns 
or Shakespeare, and as artistic as those of Keats 
or Shelley.” (One pauses here to note the ad- 
mission that one poet, at least, struck “ true 
chords,” notwithstanding the habit of adapta- 
tion from his predecessors, whether Horace 
could do so or not.) The usual comparison of 
Catullus with Moore is rejected, and is held to 
have injured the work of translators, who have 
missed the deep feeling of the original and 
fallen into “the rollicking vein of the Irish 











melodist.” The opinion of Professor Sellar 
is quoted with approval, that the “ Attis,” “re- 
garded as a work of pure imagination, is the 
most remarkable poetical creation in the Latin 
language.” 

Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid are passed 
over hastily at the close of the lecture on Ca- 
tullus. Of the three, Propertius stands first 
in the sympathy of the author; and when we 
leave him, we are told, “we abandon really 
ardent sincerity in the expression of the pas- 
sion of love, never again to meet it in Latin 
poetry.” If the lecture on Virgil seems some- 
what less interesting than the two which pre- 
cede, it is not from any lack of sympathetic 
treatment, but from the impossibility of work- 
ing into an hour’s talk on the author of the 
Mneid any considerable amount of matter not 
already known to the average reader. The 
lecture on Horace has been mentioned above. 
The space already taken forbids more than the 
mere mention of the two remaining, which 
treat respectively of Latin Satire” and the 
“ Latin Poetry of the Decline.” 

To the lectures as delivered is appended an 
essay of some twenty-five pages on “ Some Re- 
cent Translations of Virgil.” We have noted 
but two misprints— Fabulanus for Fabulinus, 
page 68 ; and another on page 297, which has 
a quite comical effect, since it makes the pious 
JEneas float, instead of flout, “ Dido’s realm 
as he flies.” 

One will not find in these lectures a substi- 
tute for the three excellent volumes of the late 
Professor Sellar; but for a general view of 
Latia poetry, within the compass of a single 
volume, we know of nothing better. By the 
time the poetry of the leading literary races has 
been treated in this way, the Turnbull lecture- 
ship will have done a great service to the Amer- 
ican people in cultivating the power to enjoy 
and understand good poetry. In 1894, Pro- 
fessor Norton was the lecturer, with Dante as 
his theme; and no doubt his lectures will be 
published ere long. For some reason or other, 
the lectureship was not filled for 1895. Hebrew 
Poetry is announced as the subject for 1896, 
to be considered by Professor George A. Smith, 


of Glasgow. W. H. Jounson. 


Tue “ Mid-Continent ” is a new name in periodicals, 
but it stands for the old “Southern Magazine,” which 
in its present form is typographically far more attract- 
ive than before, and which publishes much good mat- 
ter by writers mostly hailing from the South and the 
West. 
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LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS.* 





He who would read the history of American 
politics in the lives of our great men turns nat- 
urally to the roll of Presidents. General Wil- 
son, the editor of the large and handsome vol- 
ume entitled “ The Presidents of the United 
States,” states that the twenty-three biographies 
which it contains present a complete record of 
the most important events in the nation’s his- 
tory, from the inauguration of our first presi- 
dent to the summer of 1894. Many of the 
articles in the book were prepared for the 
«« Cyclopedia of American Biography,” while a 
few were written especially for this work. Al- 
though the sketches are necessarily short, they 
are not lacking in value or in interest. A series 
of political biographies by such writers as 
Messrs. Robert C. Winthrop, John Fiske, 
James Parton, D. C. Gilman, John Hay, and 
others scarcely less known, could hardly fail to 
be noteworthy. The limitations of the work 
were such that the writers were confined for 
the most part to a recital of facts already fa- 
miliar to the average student of American his- 
tory; yet the stories are so well told that no 
one will regret the time spent in reading them 
in this new form. The book is not only a col- 
lection of interesting biographies, but is also a 
compendium of the history of America under 
constitutional government. 

Such a work as this cannot fail to appeal to 
the pride of patriotic Americans. With all 
our political faults, it is still true that no other 
country in the world can boast of such a suc- 
cession of able rulers. In the whole list there 
are few weak and no unworthy men, while some 
will rank among the world’s greatest leaders. 
An eminent English historian has recently said 
that the place of Washington in the history of 
mankind “is well-nigh without a fellow.” After 
the death of Mr. Lincoln, the London “ Spec- 
tator”” spoke of him as “ certainly the best, if 
not the ablest, man ruling over any country in 
the civilized world”; and Professor Goldwin 
Smith said, ‘‘ America has gained one more 
ideal character, the most precious and inspir- 
ing of national possessions.” 

In view of his later life, it seems strange, at 
first, to find Jefferson Davis, in his article re- 
printed from the “‘ Cyclopedia of Biography,” 
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writing fairly and appreciatively of so sturdy a 
patriot and so stanch a Union man as Zachary 
Taylor. Yet Mr. Davis could speak with author- 
ity, for he was a member of General Taylor’s 
staff during the Mexican war, and was his 
trusted friend. He speaks guardedly of Tay- 
lor’s political opinions, but evidently admired 
his patriotism. He even goes so far as to state 
his belief that if Taylor had lived he would 
have done much to abate the party and sec- 
tional bitterness which became so much intensi- 
fied in the years just succeeding his death. 

The book is illustrated with excellent steel 
engravings of the Presidents, made from noted 
portraits. Each sketch closes with a short 
bibliography, and the editor has appended 
sketches of the “ladies of the White House,” 
together with notices of such descendants of the 
Presidents as have become prominent in the 
subsequent history of the country. Whatever 
may be said of the Presidents, it is certain that 
very few, if any, commonplace women have been 
numbered in the list of their wives ; and not the 
least interesting chapter in the nation’s history 
is that relating to their participation in its social 
and political life. The names of Martha Wash- 
ington and Abigail Adams are familiar ones, 
but the beautiful and accomplished Martha Jef- 
ferson seems to have received rather less than 
her due from posterity. It is interesting to read 
that Mr. Jefferson ‘ retained a romantic devo- 
tion for her throughout his life, and because of 
her failing health refused foreign appointments 
in 1776, and again in 1781, having promised 
that he would accept no public office that would 
involve their separation.” 

Mrs. Polk was a woman of unusual strengt 
of character, and was one of the most popular 
of the ladies who have presided at the White 
House. ‘+ She held weekly receptions, and abol- 
ished the custom of giving refreshments to the 
guests. She also forbade dancing, as out of 
keeping with the character of such entertain- 
ments. In spite of her reforms, Mrs. Polk was 
very popular. ‘Madam,’ said a prominent 
South Carolinian, at one of her receptions, 
‘there is a woe pronounced against you in the 
Bible.’ On her inquiring his meaning, he 
added : ‘ The Bible says, “« Woe unto you when 
all men shall speak well of you.”’ 

Mrs. Taylor was of a different cast of mind. 
When General Taylor became President “ she 
reluctantly accepted her responsibilities, re- 
garding the office as a plot to deprive her of 
her husband’s society and to shorten his life by 
unnecessary care. She surrendered to her 
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youngest daughter the superintendence of the 
household, and took no part in social duties.” 

The lives of the later Presidents’ wives are 
enshrined in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. Each one has been of the noblest type of 
womanhood, and, both in character and accom- 
plishment, is worthy of the title of “the first 


lady of the land.” Qyartes W. FRENCH. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The fact is perhaps worth noting that of the fif- 
teen books of fictién grouped for the purposes of 
the present article, and representing what is best in 
the output of the past few months, four should have 
been written by Chicagoans. One swallow does not 
make a summer, and four novels do not make what 
the journalist calls a “literary centre,” but there is 
at least an encouraging indication of progress in 
this almost simultaneous appearance of four exam- 
ples of skilful and conscientious workmanship. For, 
whatever their shortcomings, the four books alike 
are possessed of those qualities; they display, more- 
over, a feeling for literature as an art, which is a 
very different thing from literature as “ journalism,” 
for example, or from literature that claims the name 
by mere virtue of the intrinsic human interest of 
its subject-matter. 


First of all, we will say a few words of Miss 
Bell’s “ A Little Sister to the Wilderness.” In this 
book, the reader will find little to remind him of 
“The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” the delicate 


*A Lirris Sister To THE WILDERNESS. By Lilian Bell. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 

ASawpvust Dott. By Mrs. Reginald de Koven. Chicago: 
Stone & Kimball. 

Two Women anv A Foot. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 

Mew Born Equat. A Novel. By Harry Perry Robinson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Cazur p’Aténe. By Mary Hallock Foote. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Poppa. By Julien Gordon. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pineott Co. 

A Bacuetor Mam. By ‘Mrs. Burton Harrison. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Pauir anp His Wirz. By Margaret Deland. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Miss Cuerry-Biossom or Tokyo. By John Luther Long. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tue Princess Aung. By Richard Harding Davis. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Besant. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Holt & Co. 

A Romance or Dison. By M. Betham-Edwards. New 
York: Maemillan & Co. 

Iy rae Lion’s Mourn. The Story of Two English Chil- 
dren in France, 1789-1793. By Eleanor C. Price. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 











group of social silhouettes with which the author 
made her début a couple of years ago. Here we 
have, not the sophisticated society of the cities, but 
the primitive society of the Tennessee mountain 
regions. The ground is peculiarly Miss Murfree’s, 
but we think that Miss Bell has justified her right 
to join in the occupation. Description and charac- 
terization are both good, and the spiritual issues of 
the situation are drawn out with a fine sense of rela- 
tive values. The dialect is something of a stumb- 
ling block, but the writer has a conscience (as her 
prefatory note upon this subject shows), and it 
would hardly be reasonable to expect phonetics of 
more standard type from her mountaineers. Of 
the two central figures, that of the heroine, felici- 
tously described as a “ soul-endogen,” is the more 
finely conceived, and arouses the instant sympathies 
of the reader. The other figure, that of the itiner- 
ant revivalist, we can hardly take as seriously as the 
writer would have us. The essential vulgarity of 
the whole theory of religious practice and inculea- 
tion which he exemplifies stands in the way. A man 
as fine as the writer would have us think her hero 
would be the last in the world to lend himself to 
such proceedings. Mr. Bunner, in one of his short 
stories, has depicted for us the revivalist and his 
methods with the better art and saner view. But 
for all that, Miss Bell has told a story that deserves 
attention, and the sincerity of her workmanship is 
undoubted. For this, one may easily pardon some 
careless phrases, a few defective articulations, and 
the undue exaltation of a type of character that can- 
not be called admirable. 


“ A Sawdust Doll” does not seem to us the hap- 
piest of titles for the story in which Mrs. de Koven 
has outlined the supreme tragic experience of a wo- 
man’s life. The nursery anecdote suggested by the 
words brings with it associations that are merely 
amusing, and irony is carried far indeed when we 
liken the petty disillusionment of a child to the 
final awakening from that dream of happiness which 
comes but once in a life. Mrs. de Koven’s story 
is of the simplest in construction. Fiction has no 
more familiar figure than that of the woman who 
fondly believes that friendship and respect can ade- 
quately fill the place of love in her heart, and whose 
wedded life is tranquil for a time with the calm 
that precedes the storm. When passion comes into 
such a life, it is with the force of the freshet, and 
devastation marks its path. But this new variation 
upon so common a theme has both force and distine- 
tion. The force is in the woman’s struggle for 
self-mastery, eventually at bitter cost attained ; the 
distinction is in the artistic restraint of the work, 
and the elaboration of a style that will, for the 
most part, bear close examination. We say for the 
most part, because there are now and then touches 
of the stiff and dithyrambic, notes that strike the 
ear as a trifle discordant, and such infelicitous fig- 
ures as “ Lightning will breed an infidelity in a 
compass.” Mrs. de Koven has set herself so exact- 
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ing a standard of form that we must speak of these 
matters, but mainly for the sake of adding that 
their mention is a tribute to the high plane of ex- 
cellence that alone makes them noticeable. With 
the ordinary novel such things are a matter of 
course, but this novel is one of exceptionally con- 
scientious workmanship. The precision and per- 
spieuity of the style are French rather than English, 
and its defects, if we may hazard an opinion upon 
so delicate a subject, seem to result from the fact 
that the extremely modern group of Frenchmen 
have unduly influenced the writer. Externally, 
“ A Sawdust Doll” is a story of New York and 
Newport society, which the author knows and does 
not take too seriously. The mechanical features of 
the book are so tasteful that its careless proof-read- 
ing is all the more a blemish. 

“IT wonder how those clever fellows who write 
books turn out epigrams. Do they flow out ready 
made, or are they worked out with a dictionary?” 
This is one of the things that puzzle the “fool” 
who is the hero of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s latest 
novel, but it is clearly no puzzle to the author, for 
a thick sheaf of epigrams makes up almost the en- 
tire contents of his book. We will not hazard a 
conjecture as to their genesis: some of them are 
platitudinous enough to “ flow out ready made ” from 
any kind of a pen; others are so neatly turned as 
to suggest, not necessarily the dictionary — which 
would prove a dubious aid in such a case — but 
rather a considerable acuteness of social observa- 
tion, or at least a careful study of recent French 
and English writing of the meteor-studded type. 
But we should say that the author had not been 
well-advised in abandoning the pleasant narrative 
style of “ An American Peeress” to venture upon 
new ground so dangerous. For your epigram must 
be very good indeed to be tolerable, and must spring 
from a certain breadth of view and ripeness of ex- 
perience rarely if ever possessed by young writers. 
The story told (mostly in the epigrammatic mus- 
ings of its hero) by Mr. Chatfield-Taylor is of the 
slightest description. There is no doubt that the 
hero is a fool, as he himself frankly admits, for no 
one deserving a less contemptuous title could so long 
have hesitated between the two women — the pure 
one and the impure — who flit across the pages of 
the book, and through the reveries of the young ar- 
tist who loves them both without being able to de- 
termine which of his two passions is the real thing. 
He is enlightened in the end, but does not deserve 
the good fortune that seemingly awaits him, and we 
trust that Dorothy gives him more than one bad 
quarter of an hour before she accepts his sullied 
devotion. 


Not long ago, in commenting upon Mr. Paul Lei- 
cester Ford’s strong novel of New York politics, we 
ventured the prediction that the political motive, 
being peculiarly available for the purposes of the 
American novelist, would come to play an import- 
ant part in our fiction. In Mr. Harry Perry Rob- 








inson’s “ Men Born Equal” we have an impressive 
presentation of one of the most urgent of all our 
political problems—that offered by the ignorant and 
hot-headed democracy of our large cities, who, in 
the first flush of their newly-realized power, allow- 
ing themselves to be controlled by the self-seeking 
and unscrupulous demagogue, make “labor” their 
shibboleth, and in its name assail the very founda- 
tions of civilized society. This problem Mr. Rob- 
inson presents with knowledge and sympathy — 
knowledge of the actual workings of municipal ma- 
chines and the tactics of labor organizations, sym- 
pathy with the dull sense of wrong that impels to 
the senseless antagonisms and riots that spring from 
the present hostility between employers and em- 
ployed. The situation selected by the author is 
presented with force and fairness, and the aspira- 
tions of his hero must be those of every intelligent 
and unprejudiced observer of the industrial situa- 
tion. The painful reality of the details that make 
up this story is only too evident to the inhabitants 
of our large cities, and we must feel with the writer 
that no specific and immediate remedy is possible. 
The uplifting forces of a widened education and a 
deepened moral sense will in the end win the fight 
for civilization, as against the anarchy now threat- 
ened; but we must be patient, and not hope to re- 
construct the world in a day. Mr. Robinson is at 
times too didactic for the ends of good literary art, 
but he enlists the feelings of the earnest reader, 
and offers him not only a political tract, but an at- 
tractive love-story as well ; the whole being framed 
in forcible, nervous, and unpretentious English. It 
is distinctly a good book, written from life, homely 
in its sincerity, and faithful to fine ideals through- 
out. 


An English visitor to our shores recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that American labor organiza- 
tions seemed still to be in a stage long outgrown 
and left behind by the trades unions of Great Brit- 
ain. He found here the violence and the lawless- 
ness that the sober second thought of the English 
workingmen rejected many years ago, as inflicting 
the deepest of injuries upon the cause of the indus- © 
trial masses. A comparative study of present-day 
strikes in the two countries, and of the coercive 
methods of labor organizations, would, we think, 
afford much justification for this view. Such, evi- 
dently, is the opinion of Mrs. Foote, whose “ Coeur 
d’Altne,” although a sketch rather than a detailed 
picture, strongly reminds us of Charles Reade’s 
“Put Yourself in His Place,” as far as the two 
books stand upon the common ground of the dis- 
cussion of union versus non-union labor. A strike 
of Montana miners in the summer of 1892 is the 
subject of Mrs. Foote’s story, and her evident fa- 
miliarity with the scenes and types of character de- 
picted gives strength to a work that is yet open to 
the criticism of being done too much in outline. 
Interest of the tenderer sort is supplied by a love- 
story, while the perils of hero and heroine keep the 
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interest fresh and the attention alert. That the book 
is an example of good, forcible, picturesque writ- 
ing, need hardly be added to our comment. The 
author's name always stands for these qualities, and 
others no less admirable. 


We have read with much interest the three or 
four volumes of fiction produced by Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer Cruger during the past few years, hoping to 
observe a steady development of the talent undeni- 
ably latent in her first book. The hope has not 
been realized to any considerable extent, although 
an increasing firmness of grasp may be recognized 
in the more recent books, as well as the ability to 
fill a larger canvas. “ Poppa,” Mrs. Cruger's new 
novel, is the most ambitious work yet attempted by 
her, and may be regarded as equal in achievement 
to any of its predecessors, while upon a scale so 
much larger as to make even this measure of suc- 
cess creditable. But we cannot help noting the 
lingering traces of amateurishness that keep the book 
well down in the ranks, and the lapses from good 
and even from grammatical English that too fre- 
quently occur. Such an anti-climax, the consequence 
of a solecism, as this for example: “ Emotion must 
be the keynote of her life,—Now, if it were me—” 
is unpardonable. There is in this book less, per- 
haps, of “ Julien Gordon’s” old tendency to assume 
that the life of “society” in the narrow sense is any 
considerable part of the life of humanity or is pos- 
sessed of any broad human interest ; but, per contra, 
there seems to be an increasing tendency to employ 
the cheap device—best exemplified by “ Ouida ”— 
of sprinkling the with unfamiliar proper 
names and would-be recondite allusions. Mrs. Cru- 
ger becomes at times quite as airy in this respect as 
her prototype. As for Poppza’s conduct, we must 
leave that for the moralist to characterize ; but there 
is one scene at which the gorge must rise, even of 
those who are not moralists by profession. Even 
Poppeea’s life stands for certain ideals of conduct, 
albeit neither very lofty nor very wholesome ; and 
the scene in question is so vulgar and tawdry a dero- 
gation from these ideals that others than prudes may 
well find in it some cause for offence. 


The Woman Question looms ominously in the 
forefront of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s latest novel, 
and casts its shadow over the narrative. The “ bach- 
elor maid ” of the story is a common enough figure 
in these days, and the author has limned the type 
with her habitual grace and penetration. Further- 
more, her heroine is made to learn the lesson that 
awaits all “bachelor maids” sooner or later, the 
lesson that a life of the affections is not incompat- 
ible with devotion to the purest intellectual ideals 
—the lesson, rather, that the one is the needed com- 
plement of the other. In its tenor and outcome the 
work is no less sweet and wholesome than Mrs. 
Harrison’s earlier books; yet it is made a compar- 
ative failure by the forced note of didacticism and 
by the frequent discussivns that contribute anything 
but enlivenment to its pages. 





Another phase of the Woman Question, which is 
in this case the Man Question also, occupies the at- 
tention of Mrs. Deland in her story of “ Philip and 
His Wife.” Divorce, as it presents itself to variously 
constituted minds, is the theme from which we never 
escape to any great distance while engaged with 
these pages. The discussion is not very conclusive, 
and the sympathies of readers will not always fol- 
low the author’s lead, but the intensity of feeling 
brought to bear upon this grave social problem 
commands respect and makes a deep impression. 
Nor does absorption in an ethical discussion deny 
to Mrs. Deland’s work some measure of palpitating 
life—at least as far as several of the characters are 
concerned. As for the hero, we are bound to give 
him the harsh name of a spiritual prig, and it is dif- 
ficult to feel for him much sympathy in his self- 
evolved anguish of soul. For the rest, Mrs. Deland 
depicts for us New England village life with accu- 
racy, discernment, and some slight sense of humor. 
“ Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mons 
verre” may fairly be said by her of her work con- 
sidered in its non-didactic aspects. 


The fine art of padding is by no means a new one, 
and we have frequently had occasion to name Mr. 
Crawford as among the novelists most accomplished 
in its practice. But Mr. Crawford has surpassed 
even himself in “ The Ralstons,” a two-volume con- 
tinuation of “ Katherine Lauderdale,” and the most 
emulous of his successors will not find it easy to tell 
so simple a story at so great a length. We do not 
say so wearisome a length, for Mr. Crawford's writ- 
ing, however irrelevant to the situation, and how- 
ever calculated to make the reader impatient, is al- 
ways possessed of high literary finish, and flows so 
smoothly on that one absorbs it with no sense of 
effort, just as one breathes without consciousness of 
the act. So the various Ralstons and Lauderdales 
of his story carry on their interminable conversa- 
tions, and the author varies their words with his 
own equally interminable comment, and we bide 
our time, knowing that a few things must happen 
somewhere in the course of the two volumes. Re- 
duced to its lowest terms, the novel is a very simple 
presentation of some very hackneyed material — 
the consequences of a secret marriage and a contest 
for the immense fortune left by a man who amused 
himself by making many wills. Further develop- 
ments are promised us by the novelist, and, indeed, 
there is in the nature of things no reason why the 
story of this little family group should not go on 
indefinitely, even to the extent of rivalling the pro- 
ductions of Mademoiselle de Scudéry herself. 


Japan is not wholly a new field for the interna- 
tional novel, but its possibilities are far from ex- 
hausted, and Mr. John Luther Long, the latest 
writer to exploit its opportunities, must be credited 
with a distinct success. Both in setting and in char- 
acterization, ‘“‘ Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo ” of- 
fers convincing evidence of intimate acquaintance 
with its subject. The Japanese heroine has been, 
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to be sure, a little sophisticated by a term of resi- 
dence in America, at the “ Bryn Mawr gakko,” but 
the author sees better than most observers that the 
oriental offers no exception to the rule of celum 
non animum mutant. We are too apt to think 
that the subjects of the Mikado, by contact with 
things European, have really become occidentalized 
at heart—Mr. Long helps us to learn the lesson that 
their inner life remains all but wholly impenetrable 
to our barbarian gaze, just as we have learned a 
similar lesson from Mr. Kipling concerning the na- 
tives of British India. Some concessions, indeed, 
he is forced to make to the exigencies of the love- 
story which it was his main purpose to tell, and as 
far as it has charm for us in this respect, we must 
admit that he has strained the ethnical probabili- 
ties. But so extremely winning a figure as Miss 
Cherry-Blossom is her own excuse for being (in the 
pages of a novel), and we follow her fortunes, listen 
to her delightful broken English, and share in her 
griefs with the acutest sympathy. Aside from this 
lovingly-delineated central figure, the book does not 
offer us anything particularly notable as character- 
ization or as constructive workmanship. 


“The Princess Aline” is really a short story put 
forth in the guise of a book. To say that Mr. 
Davis wrote it is to say that it is a good story, 
original in conception and brilliant in execution. 
The whimsicality of the central idea reminds us 
somehow of the kind of work that Mr. Aldrich 
used to give us in the “ Marjorie Daw” period of 
his activity. It was distinctly a clever invention to 
start the hero on a long journey in quest of a woman 
whom he knew only from her photograph, to bring 
him on several occasions exasperatingly near an ac- 
quaintance only to be baffled each time by some 
untoward incident, to provide him with a sympa- 
thetic confidant and traveling-companion in the 
shape of one of his own countrywomen, and to make 
him discover in the end that the woman he really 
loved was not the one whom he had unsuccessfully 
pursued, but the one who had abetted him in the 
pursuit. Anything more exquisite in its suggestive- 
ness than the episode which closes this charming 
nouvelle is not often met with in contemporary 
fiction. 


Mr. Besant’s latest novel is not a very successful 
performance, although there is some considerable 
degree of novelty in the fundamental idea. An im- 
mense fortune left by a miser supposed to have died 
intestate is provided for the reader’s delectation at 
the outset, and the intrigues of the many claimants 
who promptly appear form the substance of the 
story. The novelty consists in the fact that the real 
heir, knowing his rights all the time, deliberately re- 
frains from asserting them, being influenced to this 
abstinence by the fact that the fortune had been 
accumulated by highly disreputable methods. We 
doubt if the ethics of such a case are to be taken 
for granted as fully as the author would have us 
so take them, and his scruples are rather likely to 








irritate the reader. Eventually, the heir succumbs 
to the temptation, but only in time to enjoy (in im- 
agination) his prospective wealth for a brief space, 
since the tardy discovery of a will sets at naught 
his ambitions. There is a certain impressiveness 
about the book considered merely as a study in 
heredity, for several generations of the miser'’s fam- 
ily are brought before us, and nearly all of its mem- 
bers fall into evil ways—as if some necessary curse 
attached itself to those associated with the ill-gotten 
store. But one has only to contrast Herr Bjérnson’s 
“Det Flager” with the present story to realize all 
the difference between working out an idea mechan- 
ically, and working it out with psychological insight 
and artistic truth. 

“A Man of Mark” is, like “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” a story of adventure and intrigue, its scene 
laid in an imaginary South American republic, and 
told in a manner strongly suggestive of opera bouffe, 
The writer gives his fancy the freest of play, and 
his characters, despite their unreality, succeed in 
interesting us in their fortunes. The narrative has 
swiftness of action, diversity of incident, and clever- 
ness in a hundred minor touches. 

“ A Romance of Dijon” carries us away to the 
fair Burgundian land, and back to the great year 
of 1789 —the year of the States-General and the 
overthrow of the Bastile, and the legislation of Au- 
gust the fourth — the year when a great wave of 
enthusiasm swept over the French nation, and men 
fondly believed that a new and better world might 
be built up post haste upon the ruins of the old. 
These stirring events, as they affected the lives of 
a few simple provincials —a decayed nobleman, a 
fair shop-keeping maiden, a Huguenot who had 
learned in bitter experience the meaning of the 
Revocation—are the subject of the interesting story 
that Miss Betham-Edwards has told for us, and in- 
vested with the charm that comes from loving fa- 
miliarity with the types and scenes described. 


It is something of a coincidence that, simultan- 
eously with the story just mentioned, there should 
have appeared another so similar in theme and 
treatment as Miss Price’s “In the Lion’s Mouth.” 
The same momentous years and the same provincial 
scenes are set before us by the second English- 
woman as by the first, although the result, it must be 
confessed, is less satisfactory. The author writes 
from far less knowledge of her subject, and her 
scenes and characters are the merely conventional- 
ized reflections of the average reader who has found 
interesting the history of the great Revolution. The 
story is too diffuse to hold the attention very closely, 
and, somehow or other, we take but a languid in- 
terest in the characters. Conscientious but dull 
must be the verdict upon this unpretending per- 


formance. WILt1AM Morton Payne. 


Tue Dante house in Florence has been made a na 
tional monument by royal decree. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


A second series of Mr. W. H. Ha- 
dow’s “ Studies in Modern Music” 
(Macmillan) includes four essays. 
An introductory chapter on the “ Outlines of Musi- 
cal Form” is followed by special studies upon 
Chopin, Mr. Dvorak, and Herr Brahms. Four 
portraits illustrate the text. Mr. Hadow’s essay on 
musical form is one of the most searching discus- 
sions of this subject with which we are acquainted. 
Starting with the fundamental psychological con- 
siderations upon which our appreciation of music is 
based, the author proceeds to examine the princi- 
ples of structure, style, and function in musical 
composition. His treatment is not over-technical, 
although to understand it one must know the rudi- 
ments of musical grammar, and the fruitful method 
is employed of making large use of the analogies of 
literary composition. The following is a pregnant 
passage upon the subject of musical function: “ The 
general function of music may be stated in a single 
word — to be beautiful. It is the one art in which 
no human being can raise the false issue of a direct 
ethical influence. It allows absolutely no scope for 
the confusion of thought which, on one side, brought 
‘Madame Bovary ’ into the law-courts, and, on the 
other, has taught the British public to regard as a 
great religious teacher the ingenious gentleman who 
illustrated the ‘Contes Drolatiques.’ Of course, all 
contemplation of pure beauty is ennobling, and in 
this sense music may have the same indirect moral 
bearing as a flower, or a sunset, or a Greek statue.” 
This is admirably put (the remark about Doré being 
borrowed from Mr. Ruskin), and yet it does not 
emphasize quite sufficiently the significance of the 
“indirect moral bearing” of music. To compare 
it with a sunset or a flower in this respect is surely 
misleading, for the difference in degree is enor- 
mous. Richard Grant White and the other writers 
who have argued that the appeal of music is exclu- 
sively sensuous and intellectual have shown a singu- 
lar blindness in refusing to admit its power as a 
factor in the development of the emotional life. 
Yet this is of primary importance, for whatever 
adds to the richness and purity of that life must re- 
act upon character. We are inclined to say that 
music is ethical in the highest and best sense, al- 
though its influence be indirect. Possibly, also, the 
writer goes a little too far in his assertion of the 
thesis that the discords of one age may be the ac- 
cepted harmonies of the next. The kernel of the 
contention is in the following passage: “,At the 
present day, a composer who should end a piece on 
a minor second would be deliberately violating the 
established language of the time ; and would be rep- 
rehensible, not because a minor second is ugly—for 
it will be a concord some day—but because, in the 
existing state of music, it could not be naturally 
placed at the close of a cadence. Imagine Hindel’s 
face on being shown a song when finished on a domi- 
nant seventh out of the key. And, having imagined 
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it, turn to Schumann’s ‘ Im Wunderschinen Monat 
Mai.’” We must be content to dismiss with a word 
the three individual studies that follow this intro- 
ductory essay. They are in a high degree sympa- 
thetic andacute. The appreciation of Herr Brahms, 
in particular, with its fine but tempered enthusiasm, 
is a noteworthy contribution to musical criticism. 
The partisans of this great composer have too long 
been at swords’ points with the Wagnerians; it is 
time for sane criticism to grow catholic enough to 
enroll both composers among the great masters. 


The name of Bernhard ten Brink 
has been long familiar to students of 
English as authoritative on the lan- 
guage and literature of Chaucer; ten Brink's 
“Early English Literature,” too, holds a place of 
first importance as guide to the English writers of 
the earlier epochs. The publication of his “Five 
Lectures on Shakespeare” (Holt), translated from 
a German edition by Julia Franklin, will hardly 
extend the fame of this clear-minded, finely-appreci- 
ative German critic of English letters; for the scope 
of the volume is too limited and its purpose too modest 
forthat. Its appearance, however, will emphasize the 
loss of such a mind to German and to English scholar- 
ship, while the book itself will prove a contribution 
of actual value to standard Shakespeare literature. 
The five lectures included in the volume were given 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, if we are not mistaken, 
in the winter of 1886-7. The plan of the lectures, 
as announced by the author, is “to touch in their 
order upon the important problems to which the 
phenomenon of Shakespeare gives rise.” There- 
fore the first lecture concerns itself at some length 
with a discussion of the “ Shakespeare myth” with 
respect to which it was needful to speak some word 
at the beginning of such a course in such a presence. 
That word was spoken by ten Brink, calmly withal, 
yet effectually. Those who sat under the Profes- 
sor’s instruction at Strassburg well remember how, 
at the beginning of a course similar to this, deliv- 
ered to his students at this very time, his ““ Shake- 
speare, kein Mythus ” rang out roundly as a key-note 
to the discussion which was to come. The titles of 
the successive lectures are: “The Poet and the 
Man,” “ The Chronology of Shakespeare’s Works,” 
‘Shakespeare as a Dramatist,” “Shakespeare as a 
Comic Poet,” “Shakespeare as a Tragic Writer.” 
The Shakespearian will find a great deal more than 
mere platitude in these chapters. There is much 
that is suggestive and not a little that is new. Par- 
ticularly helpful seems the comment on the rela- 
tionship between the dramatist’s experiences and 
his creations, as found in the second lecture; also 
the discussion of the dramatic idea in the plays, 
which occurs in the third lecture. It is of interest 
to note in passing that the author regards “ King 
Lear” as the play in which “the poet attains the 
summit of his tragic powers.” Details cannot be 
added here; it is enough to call the attention of 
the student to this volume, to emphasize the intel- 
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ligence and dignity of its comments, the admirable 
sanity of its judgments and criticism. There is a 
compact index, and the typegraphy of the volume 
is excellent. The publishers have given us a book 
in all respects worth while. 


In writing “The History of Mar- 

riage’’ ( Longmans), the learned 

Dean of Lichfield, Herbert Mortimer 
Luccock, makes no attempt to trace the history of 
marriage through all times and among all peoples. 
Himself a theologian, he aims only to discover the 
exact teaching of the Bible and the Church in the 
matters of marriage and divorce. In his opening 
chapter he considers the original institution of mar- 
riage, asserting that Eve was created that Adam 
might more fully be the image of God — i. ¢., that 
he might not be alone; the married state reflects 
faintly the intellectual and spiritual companionship 
which prevail within the Trinity itself. Mosaic 
legislation, Jewish custom, the teaching of the Early 
and the Later Church, are then presented to show 
that divorce was ever disapproved by them, and that 
a divorced person who marries during the lifetime 
of the former companion comes under moral con- 
demnation. In a second part of his book, Dean 
Luceock examines the Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
decisions regarding marriage to a deceased wife’s 
sister. He admits that polygamy and the levinate 
existed and were apparently sanctioned among the 
Jews, but believes that they were examples of “ con- 
cessive legislation ”— that wrongs were winked at 
because of the hardness of the Jewish heart. But 
what the Jew was allowed to do may not be best 
for the Christian, and the Church has ever protested 
against such marriages and should continue to do 
so. To readers who wish for just this sort of in- 
formation, nothing can be better than the book be- 
fore us. The author’s style is attractive ; his learn- 
ing is great ; his heart is in the subject, and he feels 
that the prevailing laxity in these matters is dan- 
gerous. Perhaps, however, it is best that each gen- 
eration should deal with its own living questions in 
its own way. The present is little likely to be much 
affected by the ecclesiastical decisions of by-gone 
times. It is hardly probable that the legislation of 
the twentieth century will be much influenced by 
the fact that at the Spanish Council of Elvira, in 
305 a.p., a penalty was inflicted upon a man who 
married his dead wife’s sister. 


“ An Introduction to English Liter- 
ature” ( Holt), by Mr. Henry S. Pan- 
coast, seems to us as close an approach 
as has yet been made to the ideal text-book for sec- 


Introduction 
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ondary-school use. It is compact, admirable in se- 
lection of material, reasonable in judgment, well- 
proportioned as regards historical and critical 
matter, divided into well-defined sections, and well 
provided with tables, lists of books, and other help- 
ful apparatus. It does not make the mistake of 
attempting to include extracts (except for the brief- 





est of illustrative passages), but sends students di- 
rectly to the literature itself ; it is a working hand- 
book which keeps in view the needs of young people, 
and passes briefly over many matters that would 
deserve much space in a history proper of English 
literature ; it does not seek to enforce cut-and-dried 
critical judgments. About one-half of the text is 
given to writers of the last hundred years, and about 
one-half of that to the Victorians. The importance 
of knowing English history (in the broad social 
sense) is everywhere inculcated. We have noticed 
a few misprints and other inaccuracies, but nothing 
very serious, as the book has the special advantage 
of being the revision and correction of an earlier 
publication by the same author. Altogether, we 
can recommend it as a manual likely to attract the 
young mind rather than to repel, the one essential 
condition being granted of its use by a sympathetic 
teacher, full of enthusiasm for his subject and his 
work. 


dn oleqeste In our recent remarks upon “The 
translation of Neglected Art of Translation” we 
. spoke of the occasional appearance 
of a translator having quality rather than quantity 
for an aim, and having the ability to write English 
as well as the ability to read some foreign language. 
Among the few translators possessed of these qual- 
ifications, Professor Melville B. Anderson occupies 
a conspicuous place, and his several translations 
from the French are characterized at once by the 
excellence of their English and by the knowledge 
of the foreign idiom displayed. The most re- 
markable of the series is undoubtedly Hugo’s “Will- 
iam Shakespeare,” which is a tour de force in En- 
glish as it is in the original. But Professor Ander- 
son has, in addition, given us versions of several 
volumes in the series of “Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais,” and now offers us the first really acceptable 
English translation that has ever been made of St. 
Pierre’s “ Paul and Virginia” (McClurg). In its 
present form, the reader ignorant of French may 
for the first time understand why the work has so 
undisputed a rank among the classics. Heretofore 
he has had to take the statement on faith. Besides 
the translation, Professor Anderson gives us an ad- 
mirable Introduction of some fifty pages, biograph- 
ical, critical, and bibliographical. But why does 
he continually refer to a recent biographer of St.- 
Pierre as “ Barine?” The work appears in the 
series of “ Laurel Crowned Tales.” 


Garulity is not a mark of senility 
in the Rev. Dr. Andrew Kennedy 
Hutchinson Boyd. Neither is ego- 
tism. He is only seventy—no very great age for 
a Scotsman,— and both the characteristics above 
named were as prominent in his essays published a 
third of a century ago, as in the latest book from 
his pen; and both are charming features of all his 
writings. The reader of this latest book might won- 
der why it was entitled “St. Andrews and Else- 
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where ” (Longmans), but the same reader would be 
sorely puzzled if asked to suggest a more appro- 
priate title for this collection of otherwise discon- 
nected papers; and if this were his first aequaint- 
anee with “A. K. H. B.,” he would desire to know 
him more thoroughly by reading “Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews” and “Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Dr. Boyd’s style is peculiarly 
his own. We are not prepared to say that it would 
be improved by a greater conformity to conven- 
tional rules of punctuation and italicization. It 
might seem paying too great heed to trifling details 
to mention his peculiar use of the colon ; but a more 
serious critic, as he tells us, has found fault with his 
use of italics. btininbhidinenitlebtliaes 

“A Text-Book of the History of 
Painting” (Longmans), by Professor 
John C. Van Dyke, is the initial vol- 
ume of a promising series (edited by Professor Van 
Dyke) of concise art manuals designed especially 
for elass-room use. The little volume seems a model 
of pith, lucidity, and practical convenience ; and 
that it is sound and accurate the author's name is a 
sufficient guarantee. Essential historical and bio- 
graphical facts, together with brief critical esti- 
mates and characterizations of leading schools and 
painters, are given in a few well-chosen words ; and 
for students who wish to pursue the subject in de- 
tail, a list of selected authorities at the head of each 
chapter points the way. Serviceable lists are also 
provided of principal extant works, together with 
the places where they are to be found. The text is 
liberally sprinkled with illustrations in half-tone. 


A short history 
of Painting. 


“Napoleon III. and Lady Stuart” 
(Tait & Sons ), a pretty volume trans- 
lated by A. C. S. from the French of 
M. Paul de Lano, recounts an episode of the Tuil- 
eries under the Second Empire that recalls the 
adage about truth and fiction. The story seems, at 
first blush, suspiciously melodramatic; but M. de 
Lano had his facts from “Lady Stuart” herself 
( whose interest lay rather in suppressing them than 
in publishing them), and he seems satisfied of their 
truth. Intrigue, seduction, kidnapping, murder, and 
court-yahooism generally, form the sufficiently pun- 
gent elements of the drama; and it is hard to say 
which of its royal and titled protagonists played the 
most discreditable part. The storm of Sedan would 
seem to have cleared the moral as well as the polit- 
ical atmosphere in France. There is a fine portrait 
of “ Lady Stuart.” 


Napoleon ITT. and 
** Lady Stuart.” 


The second volume of the publica- 
tions of the American Folk-lore So- 
ciety bears the title “ Louisiana Folk- 
Tales” (Houghton), and contains tales in the Creole 
dialect and translation, classified as “animal ~n 
of probable African origin, and “ Marchen,” 

fairy tales, probably from India. No oamahis 
are given of the vaudesvilles, or tales and songs, 
which complete the three kinds of folk-tales found 
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in Louisiana. These tales are collected and edited 
by Aled Fortier, D.Lt., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Tulane University, New Orleans, and 
President of the Folk-Lore Society. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. Frank Preston Stearns’s “ Life and Genius of 
Tintoretto” (Putnam) is a scholarly and well consid- 
ered study of the great Venetian and his art—the most 
ambitious attempt of the kind, we think, that has yet 
appeared in English. Mr. Stearns has spared no pains 
to make his book as complete as possible biographieally, 
and his appreciations of the master’s style and genius 
are delicate and just. There are four well-executed 
illustrations in photogravure. 

Miss Wormeley’s translation of Molitre (Roberts) 
has reached its third volume, which gives us versions 
of “ Les Femmes Savantes” and “Le Malade Imagin- 
aire.” The introduction to this volume is mainly de- 
voted to a historical sketch of the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
which, of course, suggested the former of the two plays. 
Of the other, little is said or need be. Its satirical qual- 
ity is obvious enough, and its pathetic association with 
the death of the author is too familiar a fact to call for 
more than bare mention. 


We take pleasure in noting the completion, by the 
publication of a fourth volume, of the magnificent illus- 
trated edition of Green’s “ Short History of the English 
People ” (Harper), edited by Mrs. Green and Miss Nor- 
gate. This fourth volume is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessors, and it would be superfluous to repeat 
the words of praise that we have already bestowed upon 
the undertaking now happily carried to a conclusion. 
The work is indeed one that “no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” 


Volume III. of Mr. Conway’s edition of “The Writ- 
ings of Thomas Paine” (Putnam) has just appeared, 
and covers the period from 1791 to 1804. It includes 
the peculiarly interesting years of Paine’s experience as 
a French revolutionist. The longest of the works re- 
printed are the “Memorial to Monroe” (1795), the 
« Letter to George W: n” (1796), and the series 
of « Letters to the Citizens of the United States ” (1802- 
1804). It is safe to say that Mr. Conway’s labors are 

first time presenting the true Paine to the eyes 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

A chatty, pleasantly written book, containing many 
curious scraps of out-of-the-way information and 
sip, is Mr. Henry W. Wolff’s “Odd Bits of History” 
( a Such headings as “ The Pretender at Bar- 
le-Due,” “Richard de la Pole, ‘White Rose,’” “ Vol- 
taire and King Stanislas,” “Something about Beer,” etc., 
indicate the drift of the papers, which originally appeared 
as review articles. The volume is written in a very 

le style, recalling the author’s charming “ Black 
orest Rambles ” of some four years ago. 

The volumes of the “ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy ” (Macmillan) come to us with more than the reg- 
ularity of the seasons. No. XLII. is now at hand, be- 
ginning with O’Duinn and ending with Owen. It has, 
as may be imagined, a marked Celtic flavor. But 
ya ede eee hae a atl sehen the names 

of Oliphant, Otway, and oe to say nothing of 
the long line of Owens at the end 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


«En Marche” is the title of the novel upon which 
M. Bourget is said to be now engaged. 

More than eleven thousand dollars have already been 
subscribed toward the proposed Parkman memorial. 

The Turnbull lectures on 7: for 1896 will be 
given by Dr. George A. Smith, of Glasgow, with “ He- 
brew Poetry ” for his subject. 

A posthumous volume of poems by Leconte de Lisle 
is announced, to contain the suppressed “ Passion” and 
« Apollonide,” and some fifteen hundred hitherto un- 
published verses. 

The annual meeting of the Walt Whitman Fellow- 
ship is set for May 31, at Philadelphia. There will be 
speeches and a dinner. All interested in Whitman are 
invited by the secretary, Mr. H. L. Traubel. 

We learn from “The Bookman” that Professor C. 
G. D. Roberts has resigned his post at Windsor, N. S., 
and intends to make his home in the United States. 
We can assure him of a hearty welcome from our lit- 
erary folk. 

Mr. W. I. Fletcher will superintend a five weeks’ 
summer school of library economy at Amherst this year, 
beginning July 1. The class will be conducted as one 
of beginners, and the course offered will afford an ex- 
cellent basis for professional training, although it can 
hardly be expected to transform the raw student at 
once into an accomplished librarian. Mr. Cutter’s “ Rules 
for Cataloguing ” will be the chief text-book used. 

The Stevenson manuscripts, now in possession of Mr. 
Charles Baxter, who is negotiating for their publication, 
include the following: “ Vailima Letters,” a sort of 
diary inscribed to Mr. Sidney Colvin; “St. Ives,” a 
romance within two chapters of completion; a 50,000- 
word f nt, complete in itself, of “ Weir of Hermis- 
ton”; « Great Necrth Road,” a tale in about 15,000 
words; a small volume of “ Fabies”; and a series of 
letters to children on history. Mr. Colvin, by the way, 
will be Stevenson’s biographer. 


The Woman’s Club of Chicago seized the occasion of 
Shakespeare’s birthday to offer a reception to the “ lit- 
erary fraternity” of the city and vicinity. A number 
of brief addresses were made, those of Mr. H. W. Ma- 
bie and Mrs. Lindon Bates being noticeable for both sub- 
stance and point, and the affair as a whole was very en- 
joyable. Others present included Mr. Henry B. Fuller, 
General O. O. Howard, Miss Eliza Allen Starr, Miss 
Harriet Monroe, Miss Blanche Fearing, Miss Lilian Bell, 
and Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Art other than 
the literary was well represented by M. Raffaelli and 
Miss Harriet Hosmer, both of whom were among the 
speakers. 

A literary trouvaille of extraordinary interest is re- 
ported by Mr. G. C. Macaulay in the last “ Academy ” 
to reach us. It is nothing less than a manuscript poem 
of the fourteenth century which is believed to be the 
“Speculum Meditantis ” of Gower — the lost French 
poem. The work is thus described: “It proves to be 
a poem of about 29,000 octosyllabic lines, in stanzas of 
twelve lines each, which rhyme aabaabbbabba. 
The MS., which appears to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has at present 152 leaves, including one that is 
glued down to the binding at the beginning. After this 
first leaf, on which we have the title *‘ Mirour de lomme’ 
and a table of the ten parts of the poem, four leaves 
have been cut out, and seven more are missing in other 





parts of the book, besides some .— it is uncertain how 
many—at the end. Thus the and the end of 
the poem are both wanting; and the object of my de- 
scription is partly to direct attention to the title and 
form of the book, in order that a perfect copy may be 
found, if it anywhere exists. Probably not much is lost 
at the end, for the poem seems to be nearing its con- 
clusion when the MS. breaks off.” The work was un- 
earthed in the Cambridge University Library. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
May, 1895 (First List). 


Arid America, The Conquest of. Ww. Saag 
. M Art. 


Birds Our Native. W. Warren Brown. Lippincott. 
Carpet-Bag Régime, Downfall of the. Scribner. 

Church Fonts. C.F. Yonge. Magazine of Art. 
Co-education, American. Mme. Blanc. McClure. 

Davis, Richard Harding. Atlantic. 

Drama, The German. Sidney Whitman. Chautauquan. 
Eastern Pictures and Problems. Dial. 

Fashions, Nineteenth Century. Alice M. Earle. Chautauquan. 
Fiction, Recent. William Morton Payne. Dial. 

Golf. Henry E. Howland. Scribner. 


a Noah Brooks. Century. 
Liver, Story of the. Andrew Wilson. Harper. 
Mars, The Atmosphere of. Percival Lowell. Atlantic. 
Men’s Work Among Women. Brockholst Morgan. Harper. 
Menu of Mankind, The. C.D. Wilson. Lippincott. 


. . arper. 
Municipal Government in England. Ed. Porritt. Chautauquan. 
Museum of the Prado, The. Royal Cortissoz. Harper. 
Posters and Book-Covers, French. A. Alexandre. Scribner. 
Presidents, Lives of the. C. W. French. Dial. 
Universe, Dimensions of the. G. P. Serviss. Chautauquan. 
Rubinstein. Alexander McArthur. Century. 
Rush, Dr., and George Washington. P.L. Ford. Atlantic. 
Tammany. E. J. Edwards. McClure. 
Taylor, General Zachary. A. D.St. John. Chautauguan. 
Tenniel, Sir John. M.H. Spielmann. Magazine of Art. 
Tissandier, Gaston. R.H.Sherard. McClure. 





LIsT OF NEW Books. 


(The following list, containing ining 60 titles, includes books re- 
ceived by THe Di1At since its last ts last issue.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Life of the Spirit in the Modern A Poets. - 
Vida D, Scudder. 12mo, gilt top, 
Mifflin Pte $1.75. 
After-Dinner and Other Speeches. Be fm B: Lene, 
8vo, pp. 223. Houghton, 
Books Fatal to their Authors. By P. CFL Ditchfield, M.A. 
16mo, nent, pp. 244. Armstrongs’ “ Book-Lover’s Li- 
brary.” $1.25. 
The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus. By Henry 
tre, ea ee eet 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Life of Samuel J. Tilden. By John Bigelow, LL.D., 
pee * Life of Franklin.” In 2 vols., illus. 
8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Boxed, $6. 
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Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest 
Hartle idge. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, un- 
cut. ton, ~ & Co. — 

Sir Samuel Baker: A Memoir. Douglas Murra: 
F.R.GS., and A. a yr Hon F.R.S.GS., quthes 


of “The Dev ius., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 447. i &Co. $6. 

Prince Bismarck, By Charles Lowe, M.A., author of 
Alexander III. of Russia.” With portrait, 12mo, pp. 


245. Roberts Bros. $1.25, 
Reminiscences. omas M. Clark, D.D. With i 
12mo, pp. 226. Wiemes Whittaker. $1.25. — 


FICTION. 

4 Soulless Singer. By Mary — Lee. 16mo, pp. 272. 
Houghton, Gimli Ce 25. @ 

Eve’s Ransom. Bre Geeege | —yi % Denzil Quar- 
rier.”” 16mo, PP 379. hy rr &Co. $1. 

A Sawdust Doll. Mrs. my de Koven. 16mo, alt 
top, uncut, pp. Br Stone & Kimball’s ** Peacock 
brary.” $1.25. 

A Little Sister to the Wilderness. By Lilian Bell, author 

of “ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” tno gilt top, 
<- pp. 267. Stone & Kimball. $1.25 

A Daughter of the Soil. By M.E. Francis. 12mo, pp. 301. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Tales of Mean Streets. By Arthur Morrison. 
242. Roberts Bros. 


12mo, pp. 
Fromont Junior and Risler Senior. By Alphonse Daudet ; 


trans. by Edward Vizetelly. Llus., Svo, gilt top, 399. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $2. om Sa. 0. 
Lisbeth Wilso a Daw ter of New Ham 
Eliza Nelson Blair. , pp. 374. Lee te 91.56. 
Trilby, the wpirz. ot of le. By Charles Nodier ; trans., 
athan Haskell Dole. 12mo, pp. 80. 


a tion, b 

Estes & or 

N nor Jack wood. B pS. ere Revised edi- 
8 pt ridge. Rev 


phy with portrait, 
+ pp. 459. Lee & Shepard. 
The Jewel of Ynys Galon: a ts — 
Chapter in the aig ih 4 


Rovers. en 
Hhowoomyl. Illus., lg pp. 329. LR, ke 


Co. $1.25 
Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By John ee ny 3 
Illus. by H. W. MeVickar ; lémo, Pp. Harper & 


Bros. $1. = 
In the Saddle. By Oliver Optic, author of ‘‘ The Army and 
Navy Series.”” Illus., 12mo, pp. 451. Lee & Shepard. 


ont 
of Cloomber. By A. Conan Doyle, author of 
e.”’ 12mo, pp. 250, R.F. Fenno & Co. $1. 
The Grandee. By Armando Palacio Valdés; trans. from 
he Ay oe 12mo, pp. 286. New York: George G. 


Jim ar Hellas, or, In Durance Vile; and Bethesda Pool. 
By Laura E. Richards. 12mo, pp. "72. Estes & Lauriat. 
cts. 


A Quaint Spinster. By Frances E. Russell. 16mo, pp. 119. 
Roberts Bros. 60 cts. 
The New Minister. By Kenneth Paul. 


12mo, pp. 342. A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 50 cts. 


The Body-Snatcher. By Robert Louis Stevenson. [llus., 
24mo, pp. 61. The Merriam Co. 40 cts. 

The Silence of the Su Ete Corll. Illus., 
24mo, pp. 74. The Co. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
’s Novelists’ Library: Marcella, by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward ; 12mo, pp. 548, 50 ote, ~ 2 . 
a A mee Bnet An 
2 Dorothea 


arine S pp. 361. Each, 16mo, 50 cts. 
Lovell, ’ Series: The Tower of Taddeo, 
by “ Ouida’’; 1€mo, pp. 313, 50 cts, 


Lakewood Series: For the Sake of the 
May Crommelin ; iy Pobre 50 cts. 
Rand, McNally’s Globe Library : A Country 

by Dora R ; 12mo, pp. 398, 50 cts. 








TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent: A Tour of Ex- 
ploration. By Vincent, author of “‘ The Land of 
the White Elephant. ” Tilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 541, 
D. Appleton & Co. $5. 

Outre-Mer: Impressions of America. ~ Paul Bourget. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 425. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

a = Rambles. By Isabel F. Hapgood, author of ‘* The 

Songs of Russia.” 12mo, uncut, pp. 369. Houghton, 
Mains & Co. $1.50. 

Churches and Castles of Mediseval France. By Walter 
Cranston Larned. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 236. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Among the Northern Hills. By W. C. Prime, LL.D., au- 
thor of ** Along New d Roads.”’ 16mo, gilt ‘top, 
uncut, pp. 209. Harper & Bros. $1. 

Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. B 
ton, author of ** Literary Landmarks of 
12mo, pp. 74. Harper & Bros. 75 cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The 9 at the A es. By Charles Augustus 
Bri ““The Messiah of the Gospels.’’ 


Laurence Hut- 
mdon.”’ Illus., 


riggs, D.D., author 
8vo, pp. 562. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3. 
Outlines of Social Theology. By William _— Hyde, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 260. millan & Co. $1.50 


Make Way for the King. 
pp. 248. Lee & Shepard. 

The Madonna of St. Luke: The Story of a Portrait. By 
Henrietta Irving Bolton. Illus., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 197, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 

God's a as It Came to Me. 16mo, pp. 128. Roberts 


Bros. 
RM Prall, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 


Civic at ietante 
209. Thomas 
The Breath of God: A Sketch of the Doctrine of Inspira- 
We. See Rev. Frank . 12mo, pp. 103. Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cts. 


Monasticism : Its Ideals and its History. By Adolf Har- 
nack, D.D.; trans. by Rev. Charles R. Gillett, = — 
12mo, pp. 87. New York: Christian Literature Co. 50 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers: A Guide to their 
Names, Haunts, and Habits. By Mrs. William Starr 
Dana. Revised and enlarged — illus., 12mo, pp. 
373. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.7 

The Helpful Science. By St. eon eR F.R.S. 12mo, 


pp. 178. r & Bros. 
By Edmund Buck- 
Press. 


4 Flavius J. Brobst. 12mo, 


Phallicism in Japan: A Dissertation. 
ley. 8vo, pp. 34. Univ. of Chicago 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 

Evolution and Effort, and their Relation to Religion and 
Politics. a Edmond Kelly, a 12mo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 297. D. Appleton $1.25. 

The Evolution of Industry. by Henry Dy Dyer, C.E. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 307. Macmillan & 

How the Republic Is Governed. By Noah Brooks. 18mo, 
pp. 169. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. 





THE BOOK sHoP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BAck-NuMBER MAGAgINES. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


HOW DO YOU SPELL ———? 


THE PROOFSHEET FOR MAY will give, in parallel 
columns, the differences in spelling between the four great 
American Dictionaries — the Standard, the Century, the In- 
ternational, and Worcester’s. By means of this list one can 
conform, in his spelling, to any desired standard, even if it is 
not the one with which he is most familiar. 

THE PROOFSHEET contains a variety of interesting matter for 

Authors, Editors, and all Literary Workers. 
It is the only publication of its kind in the world, and fills a place pe- 
culiarly its own. 


Published Monthly at One Dollar per year. Singie Copy, Ten Cents. 


THE BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 
No. 232 Irving Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fifteen Years of THE DIAL. 


MAY 1, 1880 . 


MAY 4, 1895. 





We the present number, Tue D1at begins its sixteenth year. The significant 
features of its career may be comprehended in the statement that in these 


fifteen years there has been no essential change in the form, aims, or character of 


the journal, beyond increased frequency of issue and a steady expansion along, lines 
originally contemplated; and that it continues with the same management under 
which it was founded. A further statement of what it has achieved may best be given 


in the words of others. 








FIFTEEN -APPRECIATIONS OF THE ‘DIAL. 


“ Admirable in typography and make-up, schol- 
arly and dignified in tone, free from the petty per- 
sonalities which disfigure the pages of most ‘literary’ 
journals of to-day, and the literary columns of most 
of our newspapers, and marked by the highest qual- 
ities of criticism — discernment, catholicity, and 
good taste—Tue Dru is easily and in every sense 
the best literary journal published in this country.” 
—W. I. Fiercuer, Amherst College, March, 1895. 

Chicago possesses “a critical paper equal in ability 
to anything we have in this country.” — WALTER 
Besant, London, March, 1895. 

“Tue Diaz is the best and ablest literary paper 
in the country.” — Joun G. Wurrrier, Aug. 19, 
1892. 

“Tue DrAt I think is by far the best of our lit- 
erary journals. It stands up against provinciality, 
yet is not servile to foreign critics. It holds to the 
old, while not turning its back on the new. It is 
sane and honest, and while sympathetic has nothing 
of the gush that we sometimes find.” — W. P. 
TRENT, University of the South. 

“Tue Dru is the best publication of its kind in 
this country.”—Joun Burroveus, New York. 

“Tue Drax is the foremost critical journal in 
the country, and fully and worthily represents the 
profession of letters and the interest of cultivated 
readers.” — EVENING JOURNAL, Chicago. 

“Tue Drat’s look and bearing are refinement 
itself. Seriousness, fearless care, and a right in- 
stinct in letters, help to make it the best review we 
have.”— THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





“Tue Drat is a true review. It has kept the 
even tenor of its way, each succeeding year indicat- 
ing widened vista, and every page sober, candid, 
and as a rule singularly just.”— THe Hera.p, 
Chicago. 

“T have always admired the superb editorial care 
which Tue Drat exhibits.”—W1..1am T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

“Tue Dru is the journal de luxe among Amer- 
ican literary periodicals.” — Tur Arconaut, San 
Francisco. 

“Tue Dra has been well conducted from the 
start, with a serious purpose, and with much learned 
and intelligent collaboration, and we have had fre- 
quent oceasion to praise it and to wish it a long 
life.” — Tue Nation, New York. 

“T have the greatest admiration for Taz Drau 
and its work.” —Rev. Dr. Epwarp Everett HAtg, 
Boston. 

“Tue D1Az is easily the first among the journals 
in this country devoted to literary criticism. As a 
journal for the teacher who would keep in touch 
with the best thought of the day, it is indispensa- 
ble.”— JouRNAL oF Pepacoey, New York. 

“Tue Drax seems to me to preserve a higher 
critical standard, as regards literature, than any 
other American journal with which I happen to be 
acquainted.” — Epmunp W. Gossr, London, En- 
gland. 

“Tue Drax is in my opinion the best critical 
journal in this country.” — Hyatmar Hgortu 
Boysen, New York. 





Published on 
the 1st and 16th of each month. 
$2. a year, in advance. 





Chicago, 
No. 315 Wabash Avenue. 
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F. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Volume X. of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. Editedby Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., 
LL.D., L.H.D. In one handsome octavo volume of 
350 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 

The publishers take great pleasure in announcing a new 
volume of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
This edition, edited by the ablest living Shakespearian scholar, 
has been received everywhere with the greatest possible favor, 
and has been considered by all critics as the most exhaustive 
work on Shakespeare's plays. For the study of the play Mr. 
Furness’s edition is as invaluable as it is indispensable, and is 
without question the most complete in existence, as the editor 
has naturally taken advantage of the labors of all former 
Shakespearian scholars, English, French, and German. 

The text of the First Folio, the Editio Princeps, has been 
again adopted in the present play, being reproduced from the 
editor’s copy with every exactitude. Time has but confirmed 
Mr. Furness in his conviction that this is the text which a 
student needs constantly before him ; and in a majority of 
the plays it is the freshest from Shakespeare’s own hand. 
The various readings of all the early editions are noted line by 
line, while the notes are a choice selection from all the com- 
mentators. 


The New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare. 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D. Royal octavo volumes. Extra cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, $4.00. 

The ten volumes already issued bound in half-morocco, 
gilt top, $50.00. Sold only in sets. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
The Tempest. King Lear. 
As You Like It. Hamlet (2 vois.). 
The Merchant of Venice. Macbeth. 
Othello. Romeo and Juliet. 

**In conclusion I desire to thank the many friends who 
have assisted me in the work, and without whose help my 
difficulties would have been greatly increased. I would espe- 
cially record my obligations above all to my constant friend, 

Dr. Horace oe Furness of Philadelphia, whose monu- 
secotal volumes aro the ofsistion of every trvo stedeat of 
Shakespeare.”— Wituiam Atois Wricat, Editor of Cam- 
bridge Edition. 

**Horace Howard Furness is probably the most thorough 
Shakespearian student who has ever lived, and this work is a 
monument of learning, of patient research, and of intelligent 
application such as has rarely been produced in the world of 
literature.” — Boston Courier. 

** America has the honor of having produced the very best 
and most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great 
national poet. For text, illustration, commentary, and criti- 
cism it leaves nothing to be desired.’’—Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 

* We do not hesitate to say that Horace Howard Furness’s 
Variorum Edition is one of the most notable contributions to 
Shakespeare literature in the present century.’’— Manchester 
(England) Guardian. 


Sold by all Booksellers. [Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 


A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. ye ee .+* as soon as =. 
Large assortment of books in foreign languages. 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. ea 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(FP. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors ), 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
23 Scnoon Streer . . » BOSTON, MASS. 


Bees wf" TRAVELS, Ethnology, Linguistics, Americana, and 
° lso Government Publications. [4 Send for our latest 


ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 
2020 Fifteenth St., Northwest, Wasnneron, D. C. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY. 
By Mrs. M. J. Lame (late editor ‘‘ Magazine of Ameri 
. History’). 2 vols. Royal 8vo, $16. 00 net. aeons 
** Without a rival.”— Caartzs A. PARKHURST. 
“In mechanical execution superb.””— R. 8. Storrs. 
‘*Should be in every New York household.”.—Warp McALLisTERr. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 














Ota INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 


Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Mi'SS GIBBONS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, yk, © 
No. 55 West 47th st. Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Prin- 
cipal. Reopened October 4. A few boarding pupils taken 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 
College. Broader 











UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville, Va. 
The Board of Visitors of this University will proceed at 
fergie bene Soewes, aetna 1895) to the election 


of a Professor of Modern Languages. For further particulars, 
address Witt1am M. Txorxrton, LL.D., 
Chairman of the Faculty. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
SUMMER MEETING. Philadelphia, July 1-26. 


Siz A. Literature and Hi Matory (reek. Yorn), 
B. %. Music. D. Bioloss.” Civies and 
Politics. F. 


Courses by Henry Carter Adams, a 
ward Everett Hale, John M. chard G3 G. alton, 
Albert Shaw Woodrow Wilson, and 
ers. For fuli information address 

Epwarp T. Devore, Director, 111 So. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 
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